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Mr. Behe, of the Blacks. 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


Cuarrer XIII. 


Q* Easter Monday the two young ladies and the three young 
men hunted: The elders of the party drove to the meet, 
which was at Bardon Cross, about four miles from Eresby. 

This Easter Monday meet was a special institution, and every- 
body from that side of the county came to it. On the way two 
villages had to be passed through, and both belonged to Lord 
Wydgate. Over the cottage doors were stone slabs with a date 
and a crowned lion, the Beke crest. Some had the coroneted 
initial, but all proclaimed the vassalage to the great family of 
Eresby. 

Osric was introduced to half Rentshire at the meet. Anywhere 
else he would have been a subaltern in a rather smart regiment, 
but here he was something more. 

This local importance was quite agreeable; but Mr. Beke did 
not forget that it was, in the first place, a tribute to the head of 
his house. 

Osric passed muster very well. It was a peculiar feature in him 
that he did several things very well for which he did not specially 
care. Thus he shot very well indeed, without being at all an 
enthusiast concerning that form of sport; nor was he really 
enthusiastic about riding; nevertheless he had a first-rate seat, 
fine nerve, and faultless hands. A little later on, in India, he made 
an unusually good polo player; and yet he never cared for the 
game so much as other men who had not half his success or skill, 

Though the meet at Bardon Cross was rather what Gerry 
O’Rorke called “a parlour meet,” and what De Visors described 
as “a gallery day,” it produced very excellent sport. And most 
people observed that the sport was not wasted on Lord Wydgate’s 
nephew. 
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Both Miss Van Arnhem and Miss Hartington enjoyed hunting, 
though the former was the better horsewoman, and had a prettier 
seat. 

There is no way of seeing a country better than hunting it; 
and Osric had a very good notion of East Rentshire by the time 
he and Miss Hartington were riding home to Eresby through the 
empty lanes. They had been together at the finish, and had, of 
course, plenty to say to each other about the run. 

“ You're a tremendous sportswoman,” observed Mr. Beke, half 
surprised. Somehow she had not conveyed that idea to him. 

“T expect,” she replied, “some grandfather of mine must have 
been a sort of Jorrocks. It seems to be in my blood. It was 
awfully hard on your cousin, her horse falling lame just then:” 

It was Miss Van Arnhem whose horse had gone lame, so Osric 
knew who was meant by his cousin. But he did not consider her 
any sort of relation. It always rather irritated him to hear her 
calling his uncle “papa,” though he knew that many step- 
daughters do so. 

“Miss Van Arnhem rides very well,” he answered. 

“Splendidly. And she never looks so well as on a horse.” 

But Mr. Beke, with a wisdom beyond his years, never discussed 
a girl’s appearance with another girl. 

“T wonder if she went home this way,” he remarked instead. 
“Tf so we ought to overtake her.” 

“No. She would go by Luxham Spinnies and Clouds.” She 
pointed towards a high sky-line to the north, where one saw a 
desolate-looking tower black against the grey. 

“Ts that a church? It seems an odd place for one.” 

“No. It’s called ‘Clouds.’ There is nothing but the tower; 
but they say it was a castle once. It belonged to a family called 
Blood; they used to be big people about here. But one stormy 
winter night a pedlar knocked there asking shelter, and on trying 
the door found that it was open, and walked in. Lady Blood lay 
just inside the door murdered, as though she had struggled so far 
towards escape.” 

“Who had murdered her?” 

“Her son and her husband. The pedlar, in spite of the sleet 
and the wind, ran out in terror and came down to Luxham with 
his ghastly news. It was very late then, but they organised a 
party and set off up the windy hill to Olouds. The poor lady 
still lay there. The corridor was hung with old tapestry, and it 
was torn and stained as if she had thought she could pull her- 
self up out of reach of Ker murderers, All the wounds were in 
her back.” 
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“ But how did they know who had done it?” 

“That's almost the most horrible part of the story. When the 
pedlar came back with the others he declared that the body did 
not lie just as he had seen it before, and that it was a little 
nearer to the door. It seemed as though she had not been quite 
dead when he saw her first. And she had written with her own 
finger, dipped in her own blood, on the white flags of the hall 
‘Jude’ and ‘Mar.’ Her husband’s name was Jude, and her 
elder son’s Marmaduke. Father and son were both found that 
same night, hiding in a great rick of hay.” 

“Were they hanged? Did they confess?” 

“They were not hanged; they were not taken alive. But 
I think they confessed, for they set the hayrick on fire and 
were burned in it: no one has ever lived at Clouds since. The 
younger son went off to Moat, another home of theirs that has 
been the headquarters of the Bloods ever since. All this 
happened nearly two hundred years ago.” 

It was a grim tale, and the lonely tower on the bald ridge 
had a black and bad look. 

Osric was silent, thinking of the story. No motive had been 
hinted at, and only one was possible for such a crime, 

It was ghastly to think of the wretched woman helpless in the 
avenging hands of her two murderers, in that desolate tower 
among the driving sleet and wreathing cloud of yonder wild 
ridge. The country all round was rich and prosperous. About 
the bare ridge a chill and naked bleakness lowered. But Mr. 
Beke only half pitied the murdered woman. If it was, as he 
supposed, her own crime had been what he would always think 
the worst that can be committed. 

A clatter of hoofs made them both turn and glance back. It 
was @ lady, and she seemed determined to overtake them. 

“Why, it’s your friend Mrs. Freke,” remarked Miss Hartington. 

“ Yes, I think it is.” 

There was no time to disclaim any special right to be called 
this lady’s friend. She drew up alongside. 

“T saw you in front of me all up Chardon Hill,” she said; “I 
willed that you should turn round and wait for me. But it 
didn’t come off.” 

Mr. Beke looked rather as if there was a will of his own to 
reckon with, 

“You seemed frightfully absorbed about something,” continued 
Mrs. Freke ; “I never saw two backs look so engrossed.” 

“Miss Hartington was telling a ghost-story, and we were 
rather taken up with it.” ) 
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He glanced again, across the rolling pastures, to where the 
black tower of Clouds stands out against the sky. 

“Oh, she has been telling you that? Fortunately Sir Francis 
Jeune settles that sort of thing nowadays. It may cost more, 
but it’s not so uncomfortable.” 

Mrs. Freke laughed, a short, not very mirthful, laugh. 
Neither of the others laughed at all. Miss Hartington did not 
approve of Mrs. Freke; Mr. Beke was coldly wondering whether 
she was as nasty as she seemed. She looked rather silly, and he 
concluded, with considerable wisdom and charity, that she 
probably was not. 

Mrs. Freke was perhaps eight or nine and twenty years of age, 
and she might have been goodish-looking; but she was made up, 
which spoilt her appearance and caused people to add ten years 
to her age. She belonged to East Rentshire, but was married 
to a man in India. 

She did not after all remain long in company with Osric and 
Miss Hartington. They came to some cross-roads, with a sign- 
post, one arm of which pointed out the way to Steeple 
Marsden. 

“Well, this is my best way,” she said, “so good-night. Do 
you hunt with the L. L. to-morrow? So doI. Hope Lady Blood 
won’t look you up to-night, Mr. Beke ; but I daresay she’s learned 
discretion by now. She must be about two hundred years old by 
this time.” 

With another of her short chill laughs, Mrs. Freke turned her 
horse sharply into the Marsden Lane. Her nod to Osric was 
friendly, almost intimate; that to Miss Hartington was curt 
and almost impertinent. 

“She can’t bear me,” remarked that lady; “and I must say 
she is quite right, for I can’t bear her.” 

“She seemed very keen for your company,” observed Osric, 
demurely. 

“For mine? Oh, I was not alone, you see. I daresay she does 
not dislike you.” 

“As I was only introduced to her to-day she scarcely knows 
me well enough to be justified in dislike.” 

“That,” said the girl, “sounds very modest.” 

“ Who is Mrs. Freke? ” 

“She wasa Miss Prance. Her father is the Rector of Marsden, 
—over there. She married a soldier in the Indian Army, a major 
I think he is, And she’s home ‘on furlough,’ as she calls it. She 
goes back in a few weeks, when the hunting is all over. That 
was her father to whom Lord Wydgate introduced you.” 
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“ Yes, I know, and he introduced me to his daughter; but I 
could not hear either name.” 

“Her overtaking us just then was rather odd. And I was 
uncomfortable when you began to tell her we had been discussing 
the Clouds murder. For the poor Lady Blood who was murdered 
was @ Miss Alicia Prance, of Mrs. Freke’s own family. The 
Prances are small yeomen-squires just over the border in the next 
county.” 

“T must say,” replied Osric, “she did not seem very sensitive. 
You need scarcely mind.” 

They trotted gently over a strip of turf that lined the road 
for a few hundred yards. Then fell into a walk again. 

“You seem very well posted up in East Rentshire matters,” said 
Mr. Beke at last. 

“Oh, well—I live a good deal in it. Did you not know? I 
have had Weldon Paddocks for the last two seasons. Lord 
Wydgate says I ought to buy it.” 

“Weldon Paddocks; doesn’t it belong to Lord Verdun?” 

“Yes; but he’d sellit sharp enough. He’d sell his grandmother 
if anyone would buy her, and she was not entailed. His other 
place, Beausite, is.” 


In the hall at Eresby they found Miss Van Arnhem and Sir 
Paul de Visors just as Osric had found them on Saturday. It 
seemed impossible to believe that that was only the day before yes- 
terday. It struck Mr. Beke that Miss Van Arnhem was rather 
cross: but that did not seem to him inexcusable: for a keen 
sportswoman, mounted on a very good horse, to lose the best part 
of the best run of the day, was certainly annoying. 


Cuapter XILY. 


A wuouk family came to dinner that night, consisting of two old 
bachelors and two old maids. They lived together on their 
ancestral acres, where there was just room for the four of them. 
And their name was Peel. All rejoiced in nick-names, for East 
Rentshire is a great place for them, and, of course, their own name 
lent itself to it. So did their appearance. The elder brother was 
called Lemon Peel, the red-faced younger brother Orange Peel : 
Miss Tab, who had a tongue, was known by all East Anglia as 
Candid Peel, while—by a bold change of metaphor—the youngest, 
Miss Maddy, was called Muffled Peel. She was reputed to be 
delicate, and was always much involved in wraps and respirators. 
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Her Christian name was funnier than any nick-name, for it was 
Madrida, which some pronounced Madreeda, and some Madrider. 
This fell appellation had been bestowed upon her because she was 
born in the capital of Spain, where her father had been Secretary 
of Legation. 

Osric had to take Miss Tab in to dinner; on the other side he 
had Miss Van Arnhem. 

“Mind you do not talk all the time to mo,” said that young lady, 
“or Miss Tab will let you know what Candied Peel is like!” 

He assured her that such abandoned conduct was far from him. 
To prove it he turned to his right, and moving a menu nearer to 
the lady remarked that it was tiresome to eat ignorantly. 

“Tt is bad to do anything ignorantly,” replied Miss Tab. 

Her tone admitted of no discussion. So Osric judged it prudent 
to pass on to another topic. 

“Were you at the meet this morning?” he inquired. “I did 
not see you. But then there were so many people.” 

“T was not. I would not countenance with my presence an 
assembly for such a fatuous and cruel purpose.” 

The lady was again so positive that Osric again thought it wise 
to pursue the theme no further. Miss Tab was disappointed ; 
what she wanted was to contradict him. 

“Can you deny that it is cruel?” she demanded fiercely. 

Mr. Beke hinted gently that he would probably not hunt if he 
considered it cruel. 

“‘Oh, I don’t know! where one’s pleasure is concerned one is 
easily persuaded as to right or wrong.” 

“You have never hunted?” said Mr. Beke, demurely. 

“Once and only once. Against my better judgment I was 
persuaded to it—some year or two back, when I was a foolish 
girl.” 

Tt was easy to believe that a year or two had elapsed since. 
Miss Peel looked as though she had been forty for many years. 

“And did you enjoy it?” 

“Enjoy it! It was a day of terror, and ended in disaster; my 
horse threw me over his head into the ice-cold water of Chardon 
Canal and ran away and left me.” 

“That was indeed cruel. I had not understood that it was 
the cruelty of the horses you complained of.” 

Fortunately at this juncture a plate containing some turbot 
and shrimp sauce came between Osric and the lady. She gave it 
a good deal of her attention for some time, Osric turned his to 
the left. 

“JT heard you,” murmured Miss Van Arnhem, ‘“ Why, you've 
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all but come to fisticuffs already. I was asking Gerry O’Rorke 
to go for the police.” 

“Ts she always so unduly direct?” asked Osric. 

“She’s always Candied Peel. She knows it, and she prides 
herself on it.” 

“Tf I were she I should start something else to be proud of.” 

“Tt is due to her to explain that you did lead off with the most 
fatal of all subjects. Hunting is her pet abomination.” 

“Then why live in Kast Rentshire ? ” 

“ Because Melham Hall is in East Rentshire. If you want to 
add to the excellent impression you’ve already made, tell her you’ve 
been to a bull-fight.” 

“But I never have,” objected Mr. Beke. 

“ Well, ask her if she has,” 

Mr. Beke was rather annoyed with Miss Peel: and not 
altogether unwilling to see what would happen if he followed this 
suggestion. Turning again to the right, he said— 

“TI do not think we are really a cruel nation. If you had ever 
seen a bull-fight——” 

“Tf! Ihave seen numbers,” cried Miss Tab, furiously. “I lived 
in Madrid five years. I should like to see every picador and 
matador in Spain killed.” 

This rhetoric sounded rather sanguinary. But Mr. Beke was 
aware that those who profess an unusual tenderness for animals 
are apt to express a not very logical indifference to the sufferings 
of human beings. 

For five minutes the lady’s flood of eloquence flowed sternly 
on,"till it was stemmed by a vol-au-vent of oysters. Then Osric 
turned again to Miss Van Arnhem. 

“My temerity,” he said, “‘has been well chastised. Did she 
create the dumb animals herself, and has one hitherto been mis- 
informed as to their origin ?” 

“It’s a regular mania with her,’ explained Judith. “She 
positively hates children, because they have started a society for 
the prevention of cruelty to them, and she considers it a rival 
to her society for preventing cruelty to animals. She would 
much rather see a man killed than a horse; and would let 
all her brethren perish rather than her abominable little 
mongrel Snip, who has the worst temper in Rentshire—after his 
missis,” 

“T wonder,” said Osric, “if she thinks oysters are happier in a 
vol-au-vent than in the sea.” 

Judith laughed. 

“She takes care not to wonder. You'll see her eat pité de foie 
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gras too, but you'll never see her get out and walk up a hill to 
ease the horses . . : but you’ve no idea how hot she is about it 
all. Ifshe sawa sheep on its back and there was no one she could 
blame, she would like to apply for a summons against ‘ them as is 
above ,’ as Silas Marner called it.” 

Meanwhile Muffied Peel was happy in the conviction that she 
was catching her death-chill. Behind her was a tall screen, and 
she decided that it stood before an open door, leading, doubtless, 
through draughty passages to the kitchens. There was in fact 
a solid wall with no door at all behind the screen, which was 
drawn in front of the carving table. But the hypothetic door 
and its attendant draughts were, for Miss Maddy Peel, the feature 
of the evening. 

Very soon after dinner the guests departed, because Candid 
Peel dreaded lest her darling Snip should awake and miss her. 
She had, it appeared, mingled a mild sedative with his supper 
before coming out. Everybody was rather pleased when they 
were gone, which does not imply any particularly adverse 
criticism of them personally. A country-house party is cohesive 
and does not really invite any intersection of its circle from 
without. Therefore, it is perhaps a mistake on the part of hosts 
and hostesses to add these extraneous neighbours, and stiffen 
their pleasant party for dinner into a half-hearted dinner-party. 
And yet no hosts or hostesses can resist the temptation to do 
it. They have long owed a dinner to such or such neighbours, 
and their houseful suggests an opportuneness for wiping the 
debt off. 

Some such ideas were being expressed by Miss Hartington and 
Sir Panl de Visors between them, the latter insisting on the 
tiresomeness of these neighbourly intrusions, the young lady 
urging the host’s utilitarian point of view. 

“And now,” said Gerry O’Rorke, “cutting in,” as was his 
custom, “ we close up again comfortably, like a polypus when it 
has spat out four dry sticks.” 

“The Honourable Malaprop Ramsbotham,” observes Miss Van 
Arnhem, also going on, “ probably alludes to an octopus.” 

Mr. O’Rorke unblushingly asserts that he sad octopus. 

Lord Wydgate suggested that Miss Hartington should oblige 
the company with a song. 

“Yes, do,” urged everybody—Mr. O’Rorke included—except 
Sir Paul de Visors, who was yawning enormously, and could not 
do two things at once. 

“Please don’t!” begged the attaché, in a lower key, “but 
come and sit on the sofa here and talk to me,” 
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“How rude you are,” protested Miss Hartington, “ without 
prejudice,” however. 

“Rude, is it? I’m the politest one of the lot. They all want 
you to go and pipe someone else’s whistle while they talk, and I 
want ye to come and say your own sweet words tome. It’s de 
Visors there who’s rude. He's gaping like a turkey chick. Still, 
ye can see down him to his pericordion.” 

“T do wish,” protested Miss Van Arnhem, “ that you'd be more 
careful, Gerry. You can’t be too careful when you begin to 
discuss people anatomically. You'll say something you'll regret 
some day.” 

“Indeed then I have,” admits the candid youth. ‘“ What,” he 
adds in a deafening whisper, “is a sweetbread? Have I got one? 
Have you?” 

Even Sir Paul de Visors seemed disconcerted. Mr. Beke 
scowled and the two young women looked offended. 

“There!” cried the irrepressible Gerry, with huge delight. 
“Countermand those fits ye’ve all ordered. I played that sweet 
thrick before ; it never misses fire, All in life a sweetbread is 
the envelope of the lungs—it’s as proper as kissing the book. 
Come back, Miss Hartington, come back and don’t be singing to 
us when ye might be talking. If ye sing I'll have to go to sleep, 
it’s the only way at all to keep me quiet. And I’ve a delicacy 
about going to sleep in the drawing-room before de Visors 
wakens.” 

In spite of this impassioned appeal Miss Hartington did 
sing. 

“Don’t be making faces at me, Lady Wydgate,” pleaded the 
irrepressible attaché, who regarded not the person of man, “ may- 
be the wind’ll change. And I’m not speaking to anybody, if a 
word would save all your lives I wouldn’t speak it.” 

He assumed an air of impenetrable and gloomy silence which was 
violated by a shriek of anguish from Lady Wydgate’s dachshund. 

“Ugh, ye mannerless worm-dog,” whispered Gerry, “ raising 
yer own voice while a lady’s singing. It’s easy telling ye’re a 
German.” 

But Graf did not choose to remain and argue the question. 
-He removed his long-drawn flatness to a considerable distance 
from Mr. O’Rorke, and began licking the end of his tail with 
ostentatious sympathy for it. 

Lord Wydgate was standing near Mr. Beke. 

“T daresay,” he said, in a low voice, “that you think Gerry 
O’Rorke a mere buffoon. The truth is, he is an unusually 
capable young man, and Sir Vane Wordsworth (you know Gerry 
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is attaché at Brussels) assures me that the boy is a very likely 
young diplomat.” 

Osric assumed an interest greater than he felt in the future ot 
the Honourable Gerald O’Rorke. A young man of to-day is 
seldom violently concerned with the rosy prospects of a con- 
temporary. 

“One has to be deaf sometimes,” added his uncle, “it doesn’t 
do to be always frowning a lad’s merry spirits down. So when 
Gerry’s carry him too far Lady Wydgate and I attend to other 
matters.” 

“T wish,” said Osric, in his quiet way, “that you and Lady 
Wydgate would keep a school for seniors; the juniors would all 
send their parents and guardians to it.” 

After all it was much as Gerry O’Rorke had said; there was 
a good deal of smothered conversation while Miss Hartington’s 
song was going on. 

Soon after it was over there was a move for bed. The hunters 
were to have an early breakfast. Osric gave Lady Wydgate her 
candle, and as she took it, she too said a word or two about the 
Trish attaché, 

“Isn't he a rattle? But he is the best boy in the world, and 
dear Lady Athlone’s ‘Benjamin.’ You know she was a cousin of 
Judith’s father. There’s plenty of sense behind all his nonsense ; 
and though he pretends he can scarcely talk English he makes 
a good deal already by writing it. And Sir Vane Wordsworth 
tells us that he is a first-rate linguist.” 

“Tn fact,” puts in Miss Van Arnhem, “he is the Admirable 
Crichton of the Bog of Allen. Mamma, you have decided me, I 
shall propose to him to-morrow.” 

“T don’t believe he'll accept you,” says Lady Wydgate. He 
had himself overheard, from a surprising distance ahead, in 
spite of an animated discussion with Miss Hartington, in the 
fervour of which he pours out libations of liquid wax from his 
candle, 

“Refuse Judy, is it?” he called down the stairs. “ Now I do 
hope she'll save me the bolus of a refusal. I’m after accepting 
Miss Hartington here—conditionally of course.” 

“Conditionally on my asking you!” laughed that charming 
young lady. 

; “ Exactly,” said Gerry, streaming more waxen libations at her 
eet. 
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CHapter XV. 


Tue L, L. country lies west of Eresby, mostly over the border in 
Daleshire, and, as everybody knows, is hunted by Lord Lutter- 
worth. The nearest of its meets to Eresby is at Market Lowton, 
and that was where they met on the morning after the Peel family 
dined at Lord Wydgate’s. Market Lowton is a very small village, 
with a very large church, and also a very large goose-green. On 
the goose-green, between the big church and the little river Ere, 
the meets take place. From Eresby to Lowton is about nine miles, 
and the East Rentshire Hunt people always declared that nine 
miles in the L.L. country had much more than eighteen half- 
niles in them. 

A Market Lowton meet was not generally a gallery day; but 
on Easter Tuesday, with so many big houses full for the holidays, 
it was bound to be a bigger meet than usual. 

Though it was Easter Tuesday it was only the 27th of March, 
and the morning was wintry. A stiff white frost covered the 
grass, and showed up myriads of cobwebs that would otherwise 
have been invisible. And the wind came gasping down from the 
north with a plain threat of snow between its teeth. “There's 
the sun, glory be to God!” cried Mr. O’Rorke, with national 
thankfulness, 

The sun made everything very pretty. The hedges glittered 
with countless points of crystal. And the hard road rang cheerily 
against the irons of their horses’ twenty feet. There was not 
much wind, only little frigid puffs occasionally. 

“Now, Judy,” said Mr, O’Rorke, “tell your other cousin all 
about the L. L.” 

He liked to call Osric her cousin, as he perceived it irritated 
that gentleman. 

“Well,” began Miss Van Arnhem, “first of all there’s the 
Master. He’s called Lord Lutterworth.” 

“’Deed then, he’s never called that,” interrupted Gerry, “ he’s 
called Chinny Cussum.” 

Judith cannot contradict this. 

“The former,” explained O’Rorke, “on account of his chin, the 
latter by reason of the language that flows over it.” 

“He has the most enormous chin you ever saw,” said Judith, 

“ He’s all chin,” declared Gerry, “up to his eyebrows. And so 
it’s there his mouth has to be. His moustache is on the top of 
his forehead and go his nose is over the brow of the hill where 
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ye'd be looking for his hair, but it slipped down behind on to the 
nape of his neck.” 

When they reached Lowton Green, Osric found that this 
description was not unreasonably exaggerated. Lord Lutterworth 
had a chin that really started half-way up his face, and his 
language was as destructive as a hurricane. 

“ That,” said Gerry, pointing out a very short man of enormous 
bulk who was waddling about the green talking to everyone, 
“ig Salmon Peel. He’s a cousin of the other Peels, and he’s 
called Salmon Peel because there is supposed to be something 
fishy about him.” 

“ He’s all overcoats,” explained Judith; “he’s tiny inside them 
all.” 

“No doubt,” suggested Osric, “he would have been called 
Muffled Peal if the name had been unoccupied.” 

“Look,” said the attaché eagerly, “ now he’s beginning to take 
them off. When he’s done you'll see there’s nothing left of him 
—like a bottle of patent medicine when you've pulled off the 
surrounding advertisements.” 

A fat man with a ludicrously dolorous expression walked his 
horse up to them and began to make himself agreeable to the 
two ladies. 

Other notabilities moved by, and Gerry and Miss Van Arnhem 
explained them all. 

“That,” said the former, looking towards a lanky Diana on a 
weedy grey— is Mrs. Bruce. See her plaits? She swears she 
can sit on them—says they’ll go below her waist. As low as she 
likes to chuck them. She used to pocket them if the running 
was hard and the country stiff; but once she forgot, and that 
very day she took a back toss on to a stone and they saved her 
life. She keeps them all on since out of gratitude. And here,” 
he concluded, ‘‘ comes your friend.” 

Mr. Beke, who saw most things as soon as other people, was 
already aware of the approach of Mrs. Freke. He did not exactly 
dislike O’Rorke, but at that moment he would have liked to see 
him conveyed to a deaf and dumb asylum. 

Miss Van Arnhem had heard the allusion also, and was visibly 
annoyed. 

Mrs. Freke arrived in a Ralli car, driven by herself with a 
rakish-looking groom alongside. She nodded to several men, 
and told one of them he looked full of beans. The Master 
was close by, and he gave her back one of her own nods, 
whereupon she inquired effusively for Lady Madge, his youngest 
sister. 
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‘Isn't she coming out to-day? What a pity. Looks like 
sport, rather.” 

Now all Daleshire and the world were aware that Lady Madge 
had recently married a veterinary surgeon and was taboo and 
anathema. The Master turned away furiously. 

“T’ll teach him to nod to me,” said Mrs. Freke, in a loud aside 
to one of her masculine acquaintances, climbing out of the Ralli 
cart and making for her huge, bad-looking chestnut. 

“Well, I think it was you who taught him,” her companion 
declared unkindly. 

Presently the clock in the unduly big church ‘strikes very 
deliberately, and with much preliminary whirring and creaking, 
as if it protested against the flight of time and did what it could 
to retard it. 

Five minutes later the goose-green was given back to the 
legitimate geese whose it is, and the L. L. hunt straggled down 
a broad green lane. 

Mrs. Freke was a long way in front, for which Osric was un- 
reasonably grateful to her. 

Miss Van Arnhem was next him, less talkative than on the 
way to Lowton. Gerry was just behind with Miss Hartington; 
he gave his tongue no holiday. For some reason Mr. Beke 
thought of the grasshopper which the Preacher found to be a 
burden, and wondered if it was an Irish grasshopper. 

They drew Lowton Bottom first, and drew it blank, which was 
unusual. A good deal of time was wasted there, and the Master 
got explosive and sulphurous. The more timid edged off from 
him, and courted nothing less than his notice. 

Again they straggled away to draw a shallow vale between two 
pastures with indications of an obsolete osier bed in the bottom. 
Here they find and get away, and fairish sport is shown over a 
medium country. But the scent is not first-rate, and, as Mrs. 
Freke remarked to her nearest swain, “Lady Madge didn’t lose 
a lot, after all.” 

After this by no means brilliant run two covers were drawn 
blank, and they seemed a long way apart. The infected areca 
round Lord Lutterworth widened visibly; and some of the less 
keen and more timid awaited favourable opportunities for going 
home. None of all this was lost on the rough-tongued, keen- 
witted Master. It half hurt him and he half enjoyed it. He 
does not mind the weeding out, and he thinks the trepidation 
which he inspires is a sign of power. Cleverer men than the 


Swearing earl haye made the same mistake, and hugged them- 
selves in it, 
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Soon after these fallings off a quick find was followed by a 
quick run, and a kill in the open, eminently satisfactory to the 
moderates, who would have scorned to shirk off with the amateurs, 
but who did not find it incumbent on them to stick on now. 
Their homes were far away in the East Rentshire country, and 
they chose to flatter themselves that they had seen the best 
sport of the day—not grand, but good enough to redeem it from 
flatness. So they too went. 

“ And now,” says “Chinny Cussum” to the inner cabinet of 
his hunt, “ for Gossy Hill.” 

Gossy Hill was not very near, and when they reached it Gerry 
declared that in any other country it would be nothing in life 
but a valley. It is in fact singularly like a valley, being just a 
shallow depression in an elevated country with a low mound in 
the middle, nearly circular, and covered with raggy gorse. 

Here a fox was soon found, and thereupon ensued the run that 
made Gossy Hill day ever memorable in the annals of the L. L. 


Cuarter XVI. 


For some time Mr. Beke had been looking about for Miss Van 
Arnhem, The famous run was over and now it remained to get 
home. 

When he found her he was startled; for she was in a field, 
lying very still and with no horse in sight. 

When he got near she opened her eyes; the thud of his horse’s 
feet on the turf seemed to rouse her. But she was only half 
herself, and had a rather dazed look. 

“T hope it wasn’t a bad spill?” he asked anxiously, as he 
jumped down. 

He feels a fool; a man generally does in such cases, and very 
justly ; he mostly is. 

“Yes,” she answered, speaking with a sort of stupid slowness. 
“T took a toss—as Gerry would say.” 

She looked up into his face, and its expression made her laugh. 
Masculine sympathy in its facial exposition is not easily distin- 
guished from annoyed embarrassment. 

“Gerry would say,” she continued, after another little pause, 
“that it all comes from not having borrowed Mrs. Bruce’s 

laits.” 
' It must not be supposed that Miss Van Arnhem was still lying 
flat upon her back. She had sat up when Osric came, and was 
staring rather dismally at her foot. 
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“Did he fall on it? Do you remember what happened?” 
inquired Mr. Beke. 

“No, I don’t quite remember what happened. I wonder where 
he is?” 

That is precisely what Osric has been wondering—among a 
lot of other things; such as how many leagues it may be to 
Eresby, and how on earth Miss Van Arnhem is to be got there. 

“Tf you could find him,” she observed, with a vaguely com- 
prehensive glance at the surrounding country, “I could ride 
home.” 

It seemed, in an unreasonable way, rather heartless to leave 
her; but he went. He seemed to be gone a very long while. 

“She 7s a horrid woman,” said Judith aloud: when there is no 
one to listen it does not matter about being irrelevant. 

Ultimately Osric came back, and, by good luck, with her horse 
in tow. 

It was not quite so easy as she had thought to get up into the 
saddle again. It was the stirrup-foot she had hurt. Mr. Beke’s 
assistance had to be something more than formal. When she 
was well up he purposely lost some little time in mounting him- 
self. After a few minutes in the saddle she felt better. 

“You look better now,” he remarked, with obvious satisfaction. 

“ How did I look at first?” she asked, with rising interest in 
her own adventure. 

“T was horribly afraid when I caught sight of you. I 
thought, as O’Rorke would say, that you were the late Miss 
Van Arnhem.” 

“You have fallen into the local habit,” she said, “of ascribing 
all your pleasantries to Gerry. We all do it tentatively till we 
see how they are received. If they do well we take them over 
ourselves.” 

“T must say,” he observed, presently, “that 1 should like to 
know how far it is to Eresby.” 

= Van Arnhem looked round as if taking stock of land- 
marks, 

“It is better not to inquire. Wo can’t possibly hope to get 
there before to-morrow night.” 

“T should be delighted,” he replied, “if it were not for your 
foot.” This was, for Mr. Beke, a very gushing speech, and they 
both recognised the fact. ‘I can see,” he added, “that you are 
in pain all the while.” 

“What bothers me,” she declared stoutly, “is the weather. 
It's going to do something startling. I can’t think what.” 
“Snow,” suggested Osric, grimly. 
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“Snow on the twenty-seventh of March,” she said, “is in the 
worst possible taste.” 

He quite agreed with her. He detested snow. 

“When I was a child,” she told him, “I went crazy with joy 
over the first snow of a winter. Up here in the North Midlands 
we generally get a sharp fall about the end of October; my 
brother and I used to watch it out of the windows of the oak 
corridor, and we always rejoiced in it. He liked best to seo it 
dancing round and round in the quadrangle, but I thought it 
nice to look out over the park and over the lake, and watch the 
deer come crowding up near the house.” 

A belt of oak spinney lay along the road here, ‘and the wind made 
weird and stealthy whisperings in the naked shivering branches, 

“You knew I had a brother once?” she asked, presently. 
“Oh dear! I do wish he had not died.” 

They rode on in silence, and the leaden darkness stooped lower 
and lower. 

“He was only a year older than I,” she added after a pause, 
“and we were boon companions. He was very handsome and 
very kind, and so amusing. I think papa felt his death as if he 
had been his own son.” 

“What was he called?” 

“His name was Derek; but we never called him that. Our 
nicknames, when those whom we called by them are dead, sound 
strange enough—we called him Piggy.” 

She laughed, sadly enough, and continued : 

“Tam glad he did not die here. He died on the Britannia ; 
I never saw him afterwards. So you see, I never altogether 
understand about his being dead. Only I miss him. It seems 
to me a good expression to say we have ‘lost’ people; it 
encourages us to think of finding them again at last.” 

“Tt is because of your brother, I daresay,” remarked Osric, 
“that you feel as you do about Eresby. Because it was where 
you and he were children.” 

She turned towards him quickly. 

“It is rather nice of you to say that. It is true. But I did 
not quite think you would have known.” 

As she turned her face he noticed how pale it was. They were 
riding at a foot-pace; but still her foot was causing her great 
pain. Just then there came the roll of wheels, and Judith, 
looking back, declared with delight that it was Dr. Hart's 
brougham. 

“ He’s finishing his rounds and he'll take me back to Eresby. 
You don’t mind, do you?” 
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She admitted now that the stirrup jarred her foot badly. She 
had begun to fear that she might faint. 

“He'll take me home much quicker in his brougham, and you'll 
get home quicker, too, for you need not walk your horse. I only 
hope taking Saracen won’t bore you.” 

She was quite right. It was Dr. Hart, and he was delighted 
to take her home. He had doctored her since she was almost 
a baby, and was devoted to her. He was a shrewd, clever man, 
and a good doctor, with not an aspirate in his dictionary, or a 
false pretension in his nature. 

“ Your shortest way,” he called out to Osric, “is straight 
through Fenny Lowton and ’ome over Clouds. It’s three mile 
farther ’ome by the coach-road; but Clouds ’ill’s impossible for 
carriage traffic. It’s an ‘ill an’ a ’arf.” 

Dr. “art was well aware who Mr. Beke was. Nobody ever 
came to stay within ten miles of his neat house at Corby without 
his hearing of it: and Dr. Hart knew the peerage of his county 
by heart. 

“That’s your cousin,” he remarked, as they rolled away. 

He had already got her boot off, and her foot, wrapped in a rug, 
was resting on the seat opposite. 

‘“‘He’s not my cousin,” she replied ; “ he’s papa’s nephew.” 

“T know he is. ’E’s Sir Lionel’s second son; and it’s a pity 
but what ’e’s the eldest.” 

The keen old grey eyes were watching the girl’s face inquisi- 
tively. 

“Yes, we all say that,” she replied, carelessly ; “his lordship 
has fallen in love with him.” 

“Oh,” said the doctor ; “is it his lordship ?” 

Judith laughed. 

“Oh, not only he,” she said, “all the rest of us as well.” 

“So I partly ’eard,” remarked the doctor, sententiously. 

“You know very well,” she declared, “that you have heard 
nothing at all about it. I’m thinking,” she added, “of making 
up a match between him and Miss Hartington. Wouldn’t it be a 
first-rate plan? You are devoted to Freda, and, you know, she 
has heaps of money.” 

“On the ’ole,” said Doctor Hart, sagely, “I begin to regret 
‘aving overtaken you and your cousin. It’s a pity but what I 
went round by ’Olly Corner, and ’Igh Marsden.” 


VOL, CXXVIII, 
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Cuarter XVII, 


Meanwuitz Mr. Beke had the lanes to himself. It was much 
colder and much darker: not with the straight-forward darkness 
of night, but the menacing, leaden blackness of a breaking storm. 
It was a much more treeless country than that on the other side 
of Eresby; bleaker altogether. One could see that it was a poor 
cold soil. And Osric was not surprised to read on a signpost 
that the nearest village was called Cold Marsden. 

“Not,” he said to himself, “ that it can be a very distinguishing 
distinction.” 

The pasture looked lean and watery. The country was flatter, 
not so rolling, as about Eresby, but it really lay much higher ; 
it was a shelving table-land, shelving up eastwards to Clouds. 

Mr. Beke half grudged the prosperous doctor the cheery 
companion he had carried off. He did not know that the doctor 
was himself announcing his misgivings at having broken up their 
téte-a-téte. Neither, of course, did he know that Miss Hartington 
and Gerry O’Rorke were also discussing him and Miss Van Arnhem 
as they rode home—much further on their way. 

“Tt is interesting to watch,’ Mr. O’Rorke is saying. ‘“ When 
it’s all over it will have been interesting to have seen the start.” 

“ And you think she will marry him?” inquired Miss Hartington 
with some interest. 

“ Not,” replied he, with one of his flashes of genius, “ unless he 
will marry her.” 

“Ah, well! Nodoubt. Out of Ireland it takes two to make 
a marriage.” 

“Devil a bit then, Miss Hartington. It takes two to get 
married, but one makes the marriage, in general. In this case 
there’ll be two voices in it.” 

“T thought,” she said, “ that you’d be more cut up about it.” 

He laughs gaily. 

“ Ye’re a sharp girl—saving your presence, Miss Hartington,” 
he says. ‘ But I’m like the sporting-boy and smile while the 
snake’s gnawing my vittles. It’s no use at all crying for the 
moon,” he goes on, “and if Judy has the bad taste to prefer that 
long-legged soldier, bad cess to her.” 

“ You think she’s too good for him ?” 

“T don’t see yet as he’s good enough for her.” 

“T must say,” admits Miss Hartington, “ that I like Mr. Beke.” 

“ And I must say,” declares Mr. O’ Rorke, “that I like Judy a 
deal better.” 
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“Oh, well; you're a man,” she observes comprehensively. 

“And you're a woman,” he retorts, “ or will be, please God, if 
you live to grow up.” 

“That,” says Miss Hartington, “is not my fault.” 

“No,” flashes Jerry, smartly, “it’s my misfortune.” 

“Jerry,” pleads she, “ you're not going to flirt with me?” 

“Deed, then, I had some notion of it.” 

“Oh! Think better of it.” 

He promised he would, and they drifted into other topics. 

As Miss Hartington’s maid was dressing her hair that evening 
before dinner, the former reconsidered this little conversation 
with the Irishman. 

“T begin,” she told herself, “to find him interesting.” Asa 
matter of fact she had begun before, but had left off again. 

But Osric was still many miles from home. 

He had arrived at cross roads with no sign-post ; or rather with 
a sign-post that kept its local knowledge to itself. There were 
three arms, but the rains of many winters obliterated all their 
information. Which road led to Clouds? 

“When in doubt,” said Mr. Beke to himself, “light a cigarette.” 

To do so was not easy. The wind drove bitterly, and there 
was no shelter. 

By the time he had got the cigarette alight he heard the clink 
of horse-hoofs on the stony road, and Mrs. Freke came clattering 
round the corner. 

Perhaps she too was wishing herself safe at home; if so 
Mr. Beke seconded her wishes very heartily. She could no 
doubt tell him the way, but he had rather trust to chance to 
find it, 

Nevertheless there was no escape. 

“Hulloa, Mr. Beke! All alone? And what have you done 
with Miss Hartington ? ” 

She glanced at the horse he was leading. 

“Are you looking for her ?” 

“Me? Anything but.” 

He coldly explained how he came to be leading Miss Van 
Arnhem’s horse. 

“And she left you, and went off with the doctor? What a 
shame: I should have stuck to you.” 

“On the contrary,” said Mr. Beke, very truthfully, “I should 
have insisted on your leaving me.” 

“I daresay you would. Well, this is the way for both of us.” 

And they moved off, up a winding lane with a sort of fallow 
waste on either side, and no fences. 

T 2 
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“T’'ll tell you what,” she said presently, “my girths want 
tightening. Would you do it?” 

The sound of an approaching horse again made itself heard 
out of the wind, and by the time Osric was tightening the girth a 
man in pink passed. 

He and Mrs. Freke exchanged some kind of greeting, not very 
cordial on either side. 

“That's Tommy Langlip,” she said, almost before he had 
passed; “the biggest gossip in Rentshire. It’s a blessing I’ve 
no character left to lose, or he’d canter off with it on that cow- 
backed sorrel of his.” 

Mr. Beke helped her to remount, and did the same himeelf. 
It is to be feared that the lady found him but indifferent 
company. 

In twenty minutes they are on the ridge of Clouds. But before 
they reach it the storm breaks, a raving turmoil of sleety snow 
and wind. 

“This is too bad to last,” she shouts, “I'll shelter in the old 
tower. Ifyou don’t care to wait you can get on; of course I 
know my way, and I don’t think you can miss it now.” 

Mr. Beke would much rather take her at her word, but that is 
impossible. She is the sort of woman whom he absolutely cannot 
abide ; she can scarcely speak without disgusting him. And yet 
he is a man, and must carry a man’s handicap. Part of that 
weighting, he feels, is to be lacking in no courtesy to any woman. 

It never occurred to him that there could be any possibility of 
leaving her as things stood. They made their way to the tower, 
which looked more forlorn and more ill-omened the nearer they 
got to it. It was half ruinous, and there were neither windows 
nor doors. But there was still a roof, for it was of lead, and time’s 
buffets did not hurt it much. And the walls, though crumbling 
and mouldering, were thick enough. 

He took all three horses, and found an arched entrance through 
which he led them into a draughty, low-browed room that was 
once akitchen. He tied them to some rusty hooks that he found, 
and went to look for her. She had rushed through the first door 
she had seen, on the weather side of the house. 

She almust ran into his arms. 

“Oh,” she gasped, “I am so glad to see you again! ” 

‘What is the matter?” he asked, in a voice a little less cold 
than usual, 

He looked down at the white face, and shuddering half- 
drenched figure. 

She is a very small woman, and the sleet and wind have made 
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sad havoc with her complexion and her hair. Nevertheless in 
her piteous plight he finds her less intolerable. There is more 
suggestion of a real woman. 

“What is the matter?” he repeated, and his voice sounded 
almost kindly. 

Even while he was speaking a frantic drift of storm white with 
snow, and black with the falling night, broke against them, and 
catching the corner of the towers whirled round and round in 
a raving frenzy. For a moment it nearly carried her off her 
feet. 

“Come in here,” he gasped, drawing her towards the door 
through which she had come. 

“No, no, no!” she cried, “not in there. Not in there 
again!” 

She turned and fled, and he was fain to follow. In a few 
moments they were on the more sheltered side of the tower, and 
he had brought her into the low arched room where the horses 
were shivering. 

“What is it?” he asked again, half irritated and half com- 
passionate. 

“Oh,” she gasped, “‘ that was the front door—that was where 
I went first. And I saw her—and I heard her.” 

Mr. Beke had no sort of belief in ghosts. He could not easily 
believe that anyone else had a genuine faith in them. But he did 
not for a moment accuse this woman of pretence. She was 
doubtless a fool, but she utterly believed what she said. 

Of course, he remembered the grim story of the place well 
enough. And the place would be grim enough without any such 
horrible tradition to wrap an atmosphere of dread and crime about 
it. The tower of Clouds would be a lowering and sinister place 
on @ Summer’s noon; no sunshine could rob it of its malign and 
dark suggestions. But on such an evening as this! 

He did not draw back unkindly, though this woman whom 
he could not stand, piteous in her besmirched paint and her 
bedraggled yellow locks, cowered closer to him. 

She cast furtive and suspicious glances round. It is almost 
dark in this ruined room, with its black walls and stooping black 
roof. Darkest of all is the deep recess of the dead hearth where 
no home-fire will burn again for ever. 

The crushing desolation of it all weighs on the spirit. It has 
been said that Osric was not imaginative, still less was he 
fanciful. But the brooding weight of this place and its bad 
tradition pressed even on him. 

He thought of the ugly story, and he locked on the ruins all 
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around, No doubt the Bloods were important people hereabouts 
once, as proud perhaps of their family as the neighbouring Bekes 
of Eresby are of theirs. Two things are preached by all the 
forlorn desolation—the ruin of a hearth, the ruin of a race. And 
who had doneit? In his eyes it was such a crime as few could 
parallel; for he had an almost Roman idea of the sanctity of such 
things—of name and home. Who had really destroyed them in 
this cursed place? The wretched woman who had been s0 
brutally punished. 

He had such pity for her fate as a manly man must ever have 
for a defenceless woman at such a pass. But no more than that. 
To his classic notions, she had deserved punishment. For what 
had been her crime he had no ruth and no condonement. And 
what was rarer, and perhaps less Roman, in his stern judgment 
such crime was unpardonable in man or woman alike. In some 
things, especially outward and apparent things, Osric belonged to 
his own day; in some others he seemed to belong to a plainer, 
simpler, more elementary age. 

As he thought of these matters he seemed to harden, rather 
unjustly, towards the woman who cowered so near him as almost 
to touch him. 

Presently she did touch him. 

In one corner of the room there was another door, an inner 
door leading up into the tower. On this southern side the ground 
was lower than on the northern face, where the low main entrance 
door had been. From the kitchen several broken steps led up 
towards the other side. 

His back was turned to these: Mrs. Freke faced them. 
Suddenly she gripped his arm and into her scared face came such 
a look of horror as he had never seen. Probably in his con- 
ventional, modern life he had never seen horror written on any 
woman’s face at all. And from the cowering woman’s parted lips 
there came a shriek so sharp, so terrified, that the horses leaped 
and plunged, dragging at their fastenings. 

“Oh! Oh! she’s there, behind you,” wailed the woman, and he 
could feel her thin fingers pinching his arms like a vice. 

He turned, as swiftly as he could, and a white figure was indeed 
disappearing into the doorway whence the steps led upwards, 

A laugh followed: not from the living though half-dead woman 
who clung to him: but still woman’s laugh. And it was wicked. 
Nothing could be more hateful, more wicked, than that brief 
crack of dry and ugly laughter. 

“Stay,” he said, not unkindly but with a firm coldness, “TI will 
go and see who it is,” 
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She almost wept; she piteously begged him not to leave her 
alone there; but her terror was not merely for herself. 

“Some horrible thing will happen to you if you go,” she urged. 

“Nonsense,” he said, gently enough: and he freed himself and 
hurried up the dark and broken stairs after the echo of that evil 
laughter. 

She crept after him: unable to remain alone. 

He had not far to go. At the top of the stairs they found 
themselves in the broad corridor leading to the former main 
entrance. It had been flagged with white stones, now broken. 

Just inside the door stood a woman pointing back and laughing 
silently. 

“Blood, Lady Blood!” she called out, and laughed again, and 
pointed down at her feet, to the stained and broken flags. “Ah, 
ha! Lady Blood.” 

In a moment she had turned and fled: out into the deepening 
dusk, Once again came her ugly laugh, torn and flung abroad 
on the fleeing wind. 

“Oh,” cried Mrs, Freke, with a breaking sigh of relieved tension, 
“it was only Silly Sal. I never thought of her.” 

She explained that Silly Sal was the local idiot, a crazy woman 
who wandered round the villages begging and pretending to sell 
cottons and such things. 

“She was always cracky, but she was once very pretty and she 
found a husband. Only he got tired of her wild ways and went 
off with someone else. That finished her.” 

The storm had partly passed; it had whirled onwards with its 
tattered rags of snow and sleet. Only the chill wind continued 
to rush screaming by. 


(To be continued.) 














Cardinals in Conclave. 


Part I. 


Tue word “conclave,” is derived from three Italian words, chiuso 
con chiave, i.e. “ closed by keys,” and signifies the place where the 
cardinals assemble to choose a new Pope. 

Up to the eleventh century the Pope was elected by the joint 
votes of the clergy, the people and the army, and for seven 
centuries after the death of Constantine his election required to 
be confirmed by the Emperor. Nicholas II. (1058-1061) restricted 
this right of choice to the cardinals of the Holy Roman Empire, 
while allowing the clergy and people the power of confirmation, 
but a hundred years later Alexander III. (1159-1181), by the 
advice and with the approval of the Lateran Council held in 
1170, ordained “that, considering the innumerable calamities 
which befall the Church in consequence of the number of persons 
entitled to have a vote in the election of its visible head, and in 
consequence of the eighty-three schisms by which it is lacerated,” 
the Roman cardinals alone should “ choose, appoint and enthrone 
the successor of St. Peter.” It was stipulated, however, that the 
votes of two-thirds of the cardinals in conclave must be given to 
any one man before he could be declared a properly elected 
Pope. 

At first it was permissible to hold the conclave wherever the 
Pope chanced to breathe his last, but Clement VII. (1523-1534), 
distressed by the disorders to which this arrangement had given 
rise, issued a Bull, by which he established that, wherever a Pope 
might die, in Rome only must his successor be chosen. 

The conclave, or place of meeting, which is always arranged in 
the Vatican, consists of a number of separate cells made of fir-wood, 
and each twenty-two feet by twenty in size. Every cardinal has 
a little apartment of three of these cells, the entrance to which 
is closed by a door covered with a scarlet curtain. When the 
door has to be opened, the aperture is guarded by a couple of 
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staves arranged like a St. Andrew’s Cross. The cells are 
numbered, and chosen by lot, and the arms of each cardinal 
are placed over the one he is to occupy. The conclave is so 
carefully secured that even the provisions necessary to maintain 
life are only supposed to enter by certain official openings, called 
yuote—literally, “ wheels °—which are under the charge of prelates 
appointed for the purpose of seeing that no letter or message from 
the outer world reaches the cardinals in their seclusion. 

Conclave begins, nine days after the death of a Pope, with 
Mass in the Gregorian Chapel of St. Peter's. The Sacred College 
assemble in the Vatican and go down in procession to the chapel, 
where the Cardinal-Deacon celebrates, after which a priest delivers 
a long Latin oration full of good advice, from a pulpit hung 
with red brocade. Then the third master of ceremonies, arrayed 
in purple robes and carrying a crucifix mounted on a very long 
staff, kneels down in front of the High Altar, attended on either 
side by two officials who hold small staves covered with red 
velvet and ornamented in the middle and at both extremities 
with silver. These three officials kneel while the choir intones 
the “ Veni Creator Spiritus,’ during the singing of which the 
cardinals arrange themselves in order of precedence for the 
procession; first the cardinal-bishops, then the cardinal-priests 
and deacons, then many of the Roman nobility, and finally, the 
gentlemen of the Guardia Nobili, answering to our Household 
Troops, one of whom remains before each cardinal’s cell as a 
guard of honour, and he is considered a fortunate man whose 
cardinal is selected to wear the triple mitre, because it is the 
custom for him then to ask what favour he will, which is never 
denied to him. The procession from St. Peter’s is headed by the 
crucifix already mentioned, which, with the figure turned towards 
the Sacred College, is carried between a double row of soldiers to 
the great doors of the church. The Prefect or chief magistrate 
of Rome has the right of walking beside the Cardinal-Deacon. 

When the procession reaches the Pauline Chapel and the hymn 
is finished, the Cardinal-Deacon recites the oration Deus qui corda 
fidelium, and one of the masters of ceremonies having pronounced 
in aloud voice the customary formula, Extra ones, all persons 
who are not to enter conclave withdraw from the chapel and the 
door is closed. 

Then the “Apostolic Constitution” is read, every cardinal 
present being required to take a solemn oath that he will observe 
it, the Cardinal-Deacon delivers another address, exhorting the 
Sacred College to do its utmost to provide Holy Church with a 
suitable pastor, and finally all the officials employed about the 
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conclave, the Conservatori of Rome, and the Captain of the Fort 
of St. Angelo, also take the oath of fidelity. 

In former times the rest of the day was spent in receiving 
visits from ambassadors, princes and other distinguished people 
and personal friends. But when evening arrived all these were 
expected to retire at a prearranged signal, and the conclave was 
closed within and without, the inside key being kept by the 
Cardinal Camerlingo or chancellor, the outer one by the marshal 
of the conclave, who lived in the Canonry of the Basilica with 
his guards and dependents. 

Every morning the cardinals assist at the Mass of the Holy 
Spirit, celebrated by the Cardinal-Deacon, who acts as chaplain 
to the conclave. After Mass the table of scrutiny was, and is, 
carried before the altar, and after the chief master of ceremonies 
has read the instrument for the closing of conclave, schedules are 
distributed for the voting. 

When the chief sacristan has recited the “ Veni Creator,” the 
scrutiny of votes is made. This is repeated later in the day, 
and continued twice daily until the election is decided. The 
scrutiny is always held in the Sistine Chapel, all the necessary 
officials being installed in temporary rooms formed out of the 
immense hall occupying the space above the portico of the 
Vatican Basilica. 

Until the year 1846 dinner was always brought to the cardinals 
from their various palaces in gala coaches, which much resembled 
those still in use at the Lord Mayor’s show. A special official, 
called dapifero, took charge of the viands, which were passed 
through the ruote, after a careful examination to make sure that 
no letter or other communication from the outer world was being 
smuggled inside. 

If any cardinal were prevented by sickness or absence from 
Rome from entering conclave on the first day, he was allowed 
to do so later by special permission of the Sacred College, which 
fixed the time for his admission. But like the others he had 
first to visit the Vatican Basilica, after which he was received by 
the Major-Domo, and introduced into the conclave with the 
beating of drums and all the honours due to his rank. 

Ambassadors, ordinary or extraordinary, who might not happen 
to be in Rome when conclave closed, used also to be admitted to 
convey messages from their sovereigns, and the magnificent 
oration pronounced by Chateaubriand on the part of the King 
of France at the conclave preceding the election of Leo XII. is 
still remembered at Rome. 

There are three ways in which the papal election may be con- 
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ducted : acclamation, also called adoration ; compromise, or agree- 
ment between the cardinals; and scrutiny, that is by written 
papers signed by each separate cardinal, and sealed with his 
own special seal bearing his coat of arms. The last has been 
the method in use for centuries. The schedules are all alike, and 
contain a printed list of all the cardinals, each cardinal marking 
his nominee. He then places it in a chalice prepared for the 
purpose in sight of all his colleagues. Three scrutineers are 
appointed to read, count and publish the votes, and enter the 
names selected in a book. If no one cardinal has a sufficient 
number of votes, the schedules are burnt in a specially prepared 
stove, the chimney of which goes up outside the Vatican in such 
a manner as to allow the smoke to be well seen; and to make it 
more profuse, and therefore more visible, a little wet straw is 
generally added to the fire. This is called making the sfwmata. 
The scrutiny is followed by the acceso, a kind of voting by 
ballot, though votes may only be given to men already named in 
the sealed papers ; it is, however, permitted to refrain from voting 
at all when the formula Accedo nemini is used. After the 
acceso the votes are counted and burnt, just as they are after 
the scrutiny, only before the latter the cardinals are required to 
take an oath, before the former the oath is dispensed with. 
Sometimes this part of the ceremony was dragged out for a 
long time, especially when there were strong factions in the 
conclave, backed by French, Spanish and Austrian influence. 
This happened at the election of Clement XIII. (1758-1769), 
when the party known as the Zelanti or Zealots supported the 
Jesuit candidate, and that known as the Moderati or Moderates 
opposed him. It is, therefore, possible for the cardinals them- 
selves to change the entire course of an election by dividing into 
two parties and persistently acting in opposition to one another, 
as, in the end, both nominees may be left out in the cold and an 
outsider chosen. This happened to Cardinal Aldobrandi in the 
conclaye which elected Benedict XIV. (1740-1758), and to 
Cardinal Bellisomi, in the conclave held at Venice, when Pius VII. 
(1800-1823) was appointed. Both these cardinals required only 
one vote to be elected, but the supporters of neither would give way. 
When at last one candidate has secured the requisite number 
of votes, he is asked by the Cardinal-Deacon if he is willing to 
accept the offered dignity. Should he answer in the affirmative, 
he is further asked whether he will retain his baptismal name or 
assume some other, as has been the general custom since the days 
of Sergius IV. (1008-1012). The master of the ceremonies 
arranges about the drawing up of the necessary legal documents, 
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and then the two senior cardinals conduct the new Pope behind 
the Sistine Chapel and array him in the pontifical robes, red 
stockings and shoes, with the cross embroidered on them in gold, 
a white silk cassock, red velvet rochet, a cape trimmed with 
ermine, a stole embroidered in gold and a white cap. 

Thus dressed, the new Pope advances to the front of the altar, 
and gives his blessing to the assembled cardinals, after which 
they proceed to the ceremony of the adoration. For this the 
Pontiff seats himself on the throne, and one by one the cardinals 
leave their seats, and kneeling before him kiss, first his foot, 
then his right hand. On rising they receive a salute from him 
on both cheeks, which is called oseulum pacis—the kiss of peace. 

The Cardinal Camerlingo next presents “ the Fisherman’s ring,” 
and the first deacon asks permission to announce the election to 
the people. The Pope having granted this, the deacon advances 
on to the Loggia of St. Peter’s, preceded by the crucifix and 
attended by one of the masters of ceremonies, whence he com- 
municates the election to the crowd below in the historic words : 


“ Annuncio vobis gaudium magnum; Habemus papam eminentissimum 
et reverendissimum Dominum N. N. qui sibi nomen imposuit N. N.” 


This announcement is followed by a salvo of artillery from the 
Castle of St. Angelo, and the ringing of all the bells in the city, 
whereupon the doors of conclave are thrown open and the public 
admitted. Either the same afternoon, or early next morning, 
according to the time when the last scrutiny was taken, the new 
Pope is conducted to the Sistine Chapel, arrayed in the red 
pluviale and gold mitre, and, seated before the altar, receives for 
the second time the adoration of the Sacred College. On this 
occasion the cardinals still wear their violet mantles as a sign of 
mourning, which they replace immediately after by scarlet ones. 

The last act of the drama is reached when the Pope, seated in 
the “Sedia Gestatoria”—the chair of state—is raised on the 
shoulders of eight men, known as “Sediari,” and carried into 
St. Peter’s. This procession is again headed by the crucifix, 
borne by an official called an “‘ Auditore di Rota,” and brought up 
by the cardinals, the Guardia Nobili and Swiss Guards. As soon 
as it reaches the door of the church the choir begins to intone 
the “Ecce Sacerdos Magnus,” on the conclusion of which the 
cardinals perform their third act of adoration, the Pontiff being 
now seated on his throne and the choir singing the “Te Deum.” 

Finally, the new Pope gives his solemn benediction to the 


assembled crowds, and the long, and possibly wearisome ceremony 
is at an end, 
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Part II. 


CONCLAVES IN THE PAST. 


Tr must not be supposed that the lengthy procedure just described 
was always carried out without let or hindrance. One great 
obstacle to a peaceful election lay in the fact that, during the 
Middle Ages, and, possibly, up to present times, a right of veto was 
claimed and accorded to the three great Catholic powers, France, 
Spain and Austria, which they were never slow to exercise, and 
which was the cause of endless intrigues and disturbances. 

This interference was rendered easier by the custom which 
formerly obtained for a foreign cardinal to represent his country 
as ambassador at the Papal Court, as in the case of Cardinal 
Hertzen, who, at the conclave held in 1800, intimated that there 
was but one candidate to whom Austria gave the preference, and 
this was Cardinal Mattei, 2 member of a noble Roman family, 
who received, in consequence, a great many votes, though he was 
not finally elected. 

It was on this occasion that Austria succeeded in preventing 
the choice of Cardinal Bellisomi and also pronounced a final veto 
on Cardinal Gerdil, a Piedmontese. 

It must be remembered that, although the outer world was so 
carefully excluded from the conclave, yet its members were quite 
at liberty to visit one another in their cells whenever they would. 
And it was the usual custom for any cardinal, who chanced to be 
ambassador from one of the three great Powers, or to be well 
affected towards them, to place himself on the threshold of the 
chapel where the scrutiny was taken, and quietly remark to each 
cardinal as he entered, that his master “ would not object to 
see Cardinal —— become Pope.” Occasionally these clerical 
ambassadors would repair to the various cells, and announce their 
sovereign’s wishes at greater length. But when the scrutiny 
had been once taken, the veto could no longer be given, and in 
1823 Cardinals Clermont and De La Fare actually protested too 
late against the appointment of Leo XII., and were severely 
reprimanded by their masters. 

For a long time also the Sacred College was divided within 
itself into two great parties—the Italians and the Foreigners— 
whose interests were very inimical one to the other. Later on 
these two factions split into three, known as Cesarei, Spagnuoli, 
and Francesi, according as they favoured the Emperor, Spain, 
or France, and each of the three parties acted under the guidance 
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of a chosen leader, and, by combining with either of the other 
two, could carry the election pretty much their own way. It was 
thus that in the conclave which elected Benedict XIV. (1740), 
Cardinal de Luynes prevented Cardinal Cavalchini from being 
Pope, in accordance with the wishes of his sovereign, Louis XIV., 
who detested Cavalchini because he was a Savoyard and inclined 
to favour Spain. 

When the conclave which elected a successor to Clement XIII. 
opened in 1769, there were twenty-eight cardinals present, all 
Italians except the Duke of York, whose tomb may be seen in 
St. Peter’s. Late arrivals increased the number to forty-eight, 
for roads were bad and travelling slow, and means of locomotion 
very primitive in those times, so that cardinals who came from 
a long distance could not always accomplish their journey in the 
nine days which were allotted between the death of the Pope and 
the opening of conclaves. Thus the Spanish cardinals, who 
started as soon as they heard of the death of Clement XIII, were 
more than two months on the way. 

On this occasion there were two great parties contending for 
mastery. One, led by Torriggiani, supported Chigi, the Jesuit 
candidate, and an openly avowed friend of the brotherhood. 
Cardinal Albani headed the other, which at first favoured the 
claims of Stoppani, a politician who had been Nunzio at Florence, 
but who disliked the Jesuits, and was no favourite with Maria 
Theresa, because he had opposed the election of her husband 
Francis of Lorraine, to be emperor. Fearing that the veto might 
be exercised against him, Albani, after he became an imperial 
cardinal, transferred the support of himself and his party to 
Fantuzzi, who was already an “Auditore di Rota,” a clever, 
accomplished man, an enemy of the Jesuits, and a candidate in 
two conclaves for the Papacy. 

When conclave opened, however, Fantuzzi had only a small 
following, and Father Ricci, General of the Jesuits, determined 
to try and carry the election his own way. To accomplish this 
it was essential to secure a majority of Italian cardinals, who 
would not venture to make open war upon the Society. This 
meant that the election must be hastened as much as possible, 
and so prevent the arrival of the French and Spanish cardinals in 
time to vote. 

The party opposed to the Jesuits recognised the danger of 
these tactics at once, and to thwart them, Cardinal Pozzobonelli, 
the Emperor’s representative, introduced two decrepit old men 
into the conclaye—Cardinals Oddi and Conti, one ninety, the other 
eighty-three years of age, both of whom were well known to be 
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inimical to the Jesuits. Both these old men, though they could 
no longer speak or write because of their infirmities, could still 
yote, and every vote was of importance, The uncertain state of 
affairs inside the conclave is well described in the following letter 
written by one of the conclavisti to the Venetian ambassador, and 
sent clandestinely to the outer world. 
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“FRoM THE CONCLAVE. 
12th April, 1769. 


“T shall write to you occasionally, whether I ought to do so or not, to 
tell you how matters are proceeding here. We had a curious spectacle 
presented to us to-day. Cardinal Conti, so old and feeble that he seemed 
little better than a moving corpse, was brought in in a sedan chair, 
carried straight to his cell, and put to bed. Many of the cardinals, 
among them Luynes, went to pay their respects to him, but the good 
Conti did not appear to recognise any of them, never spoke, and only 
roused himself to smile faintly in answer to their remarks. The cardinals 
looked significantly at one another and shrugged their shoulders, while 
the conclavisti laughed, like so many lunatics, at the poor old creature. 
It is strongly suspected that some one caused him to be brought here to 
swell the number of Stoppani’s votes. I believe this will prove to be true. 

“The French cardinals have now arrived, but they declare it is neces- 
sary to await the coming of the Spaniards. Meanwhile, the two French 
cardinals spend their evenings with Oardinal Albani, ostensibly ‘to kill 
time,’ and they are supposed to have been well instructed not to commit 
themselves. If you ask me who I think likely to be the future Pope, I 
must reply that, at present, all is conjecture. So far, nothing can be 
guessed from the scrutiny. Stoppani has six votes; Delle Sanze and 
Colonna about eight; Fantuzzi the same; Pozzobonelli two or three; 
Ganganelli four, and occasionally five—the celebrated Ganganelli, who 
still wears his simple monastic habit.—Addio.” 


This is the first time Ganganelli is mentioned as a possible Pope. 
The arrival of the Spanish cardinals proved his opportunity, for 
King Charles of Spain desired above everything a man who would 
pledge himself to suppress the Jesuits. The French and Germans 
joined with the Spaniards, and finally, after lasting three months, 
the conclave was closed by the election of Ganganelli on May 19th, 
1769, who took the name of Clement XLY. 

In five years’ time Pope Clement died, poisoned, it was believed, 
by the infuriated Jesuits, whose Order he had suppressed, and 
there was another election. It was almost the same set of men 
who had elected Pope Clement who met to decide on his successor, 
and two of them, Derossi, a personage of small account, and 
Stoppani, who had formerly had such a good chance of the 
Papacy, died while conclave was sitting. This time there were 
four prominent factions—the Jesuits and Anti-Jesuits, the 
Imperial party and the Bourbon party. 
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Amid their intrigues and dissensions this conclave dragged on 
for four months. Three of the cardinals fell seriously ill, many 
became a prey to fear and ennui, others tried to kill time by 
gambling in De Bernis’ cell, and De Bernis himself sighed for 
the delightful evenings he was accustomed to spend in the 
society of the Princess Santacroce, a scandal which is frequently 
referred to in satires and pasquinades circulated at the time. It 
was even whispered that De Bernis would sometimes leave the 
conclave during the midnight hours to visit her; but the truth 
of this was never really ascertained. At last, when everyone 
concerned was tired out, Cardinal Zelada proposed a man whose 
insignificance commended him to most members of the conclave, 
and Cardinal Braschi was elected as Pius VI. (1775). 

This Pope died, a French prisoner at Valencia, on the 29th 
August, 1798. During his exile, which followed the temporary 
establishment of a republic in Rome, many of the cardinals had 
sought refuge in Venice, and as Rome was for the present im- 
possible, it was decided to hold the conclave here, Austria 
guaranteeing the substantial sum of a hundred and twenty 
thousand francs towards the expenses. The Venetian govern- 
ment offered the ancient Benedictine convent on the island of 
San Giorgio Maggiore, opposite the Piazza of St. Mark, as a 
meeting-place for the conclave, and here it was opened on 
November 30th, 1799, thirty-four cardinals being present. 
Cardinal Hertzau de Harras, Imperial Ambassador to Rome, 
arrived a few days late, eleven cardinals absented themselves on 
one pretext or another, but many of those who attended had 
reached extreme old age—half a dozen at least being over eighty, 
—and one, Bathiany, a Pole, died during the sitting. Caraffa, 
who was seventy-eight, was so infirm it seemed scarcely likely he 
could survive. But he came of astrong race, and actually lived 
eighteen years longer. Three doctors and a dentist were shut 
up in this conclave, besides the necessary attendants. 

A serious difficulty arose the very day conclave was opened. 
When the Pontificale and “ Veni Creator Spiritus” were over it was 
discovered that the Cardinal-Deacon, Albani, who was eighty 
years old, was indisposed, and could not ofliciate. What was to 
be done? Cardinal after cardinal was applied to, but each had 
partaken of his morning cup of chocolate, and Mass must be said 
fasting. At last a poor Benedictine monk from Padua was 
discovered among the attendants who had not broken his fast, 
and to him the service was entrusted. 

In this conclave neither France nor Spain possessed any 
predominating interest, for of the thirty-five cardinals present, 
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thirty were Italians, and only four of the total number had 
assisted at the election of Pius VI. But Austria speedily made 
her influence felt, and no less than three likely candidates 
for the Papacy were put out of the running thanks to the 
intrigues of the Imperial Ambassador, Cardinal Hertzau, whose 
government desired, above all things, a man willing to act as its 
puppet. 

The conclave of Venice lasted three and a half months, ending 

in the election of Cardinal Chiaramonti, a man of holy life but 
' weak character, and of such small and puny stature that it was 
found the habiliments prepared for the Pontiff were in every way 
too large for him. Twenty-four hours’ delay to allow of the 
garments being altered had therefore to be granted, so that it 
was not until the morning of the 14th March that Pius VII. was 
proclaimed Pope in the chapel of the conclave. 

The night of the 15th July, 1823, is memorable for the death 
of Pope Pius VII. and the destruction of the great Basilica of St. 
Paul outside the walls by fire. The venerable Pontiff was, how- 
ever, so near his end that he passed away without knowing of the 
conflagration. The conclave to elect his successor opened in 
September of the same year, fifty-three cardinals being present. 
Only four members of the Sacred College failed to put in an 
appearance. Again, the division was into two parties—the Zealots, 
consisting of Italians, and the Moderates, with whom were the 
foreign prelates. These had, however, no real candidate. They 
tried first one and then another, and being thus disunited it was 
easy for Cardinal Albani to carry his nominee, Della Genga, an 
avowed enemy of the Moderate party. He was proclaimed Pope 
as Leo XII. (1823). When the cardinals gathered round him 
after his election, he remarked to them. “ You have not elected 
me, you have elected a dead man,” and showed them his legs, 
which were frightfully swollen. But he got the better of his 
malady, and lived for more than six years. 

He died unregretted, for his extravagances had alienated e: ery 
person of sense. Conclave opened on the 24th February, 1829, 
with thirty-seven cardinals present, the number increasing to 
fifty before it closed, thirty-five days after. A long account of 
this conclave exists, written by Monseigneur Pietro Dardano, who 
was secretary to Cardinal Morozzo della Rocca both in this and 
the following conclave. It is written in the form of a diary, and 
though too long to quote here, wvuld of itself make a most 
interesting article, with its many side-lights on men and manners. 
The conclave of Leo XII. was noted for the immense numbers of 
skits and satires it called forth, one of which may be quoted as a 
VOL. CXXVIIL U 
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specimen. The allusion is, of course, to the burning of the 
voting papers :— 


“Something from the chimney pours, 
Which you think is only smoke, 
But you’re wrong; for that which soars 
In the air, a column taper, 
Is their eminences’ brain, 
Which dissolves itself in vapour.” 


The result of this conclave was the election of Cardinal Cas- 
tiglioni as Pius VIII. (1829.) He reigned only twenty months, 
was a childish old man, completely in the power of Austria 
and Cardinal Albani, had no will of his own, and spent most of 
his time in tears. Thus his life and reign were summed up in 
the following epigram :—“ He was born—he wept—he died.” * 

Another epigram describes him even more succinctly. “ When 
Pius reached heaven he was asked, ‘What have you done?’ 
He answered, ‘I have done nothing!’” 

Indeed, the most important event of his reign was the sending 
of some little packages of turnip seed to the governors of various 
provinces after the failure of the crop in 1829, with instructions 
to distribute them among the farmers. 

Pius VIII. died on November 30th, 1830. The conclave was 
closed on December 14th. There were forty-two cardinals present, 
including the Englishman Weld, the only English cardinal created 
for a hundred and fifty years, with the exception of the Stuart 
Cardinal York. Ten cardinals present on the last occasion were 
absent now through illness or death, and for the last time the 
Albani influence—which had been exercised by the uncle and 
nephew, both cardinals for many years—was felt in the conclave. 
Before the next conclave the last Albani cardinal was dead. 

The general conditions of Europe, and of France in particular, 
were at this date very alarming. Everywhere indeed the 
revolutionary spirit was making itself felt. In Rome there was 
much disquietude, and threatening letters and mysterious 
warnings penetrated even into conclave. The explosion of a 
paper bomb under its windows put a climax to the excitement, 
and probably hastened the election of Cappellari, Gregory XVI., 
as much as the efforts of his partizans. 

Monseigneur Dardano’s diary shows, however, how greatly 
intrigue and personal ambition prevailed over the interests of 

* Nacque.—Pianse.—Mori. 

Giunto Pio in nanzi a Dio, 
Fu richiesto : “Cosi ha fatto?” 
Gli rispose: “ Niente Affalto.” 
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Church and State, and how little regard was shown for the 
wretched condition of the inhabitants of the Papal States. 

The end of the Pontificate of Gregory XVI. brings us to Pope 
Pius IX. and comparatively modern times. Gregory died in the 
summer of 1846. The usual shower of squibs and crackers at 
once began, and it is noteworthy that only three cardinals 
escaped the satirist’s lash—the pious Falconieri, Micara, the 
Capuchin, and Cardinal Mattei of Imola, presently elected Pope, 
who had always lived in the provinces, and was little known to 
the Curia, and still less in Rome. Cardinal Lambruschini was 
less fortunate, as the following verse shows: 

“The ancient Barnabite’s desire is great 
To mount the throne; and to attain that goal 


Of all his hopes, he would not hesitate 
To give away to Satan his own soul.” * 


There were sixty-two members of the Sacred College when 
Gregory XVI. died, but only forty-nine entered conclave. The 
Archbishop of Milan, a German and very old, did not attend, 
while the Patriarch of Venice only arrived on the day of the 
election. There were five cardinals present belonging to the old 
Roman nobility, but none of these had any influence, the only 
organised party being that headed by Lambruschini. This party 
was devoted to Austria, and desired to make their leader Pope. 

Conclave began on the 14th June, 1846. The scrutiny taken 
next day showed that Lambruschini and Mattei had each seven- 
teen votes. The other votes were divided among several cardinals. 
In order to measure the strength of parties, it was decided next 
day to concentrate the vote on Mattei, as no one supposed him 
at all likely to be elected. In fact, nobody knew anything about 
him. He had been absent from Rome more than twenty years, 
and with the exception of a few officials attached to the Vatican, 
people generally seemed ignorant even of his existence. 

But, as in the case of Pius VII., his obscurity was the making 
of him. At the second scrutiny, held on the 16th July about 
seven in the evening, Lambruschini had only thirteen votes, and 
Mattei thirty-six, or three more than were necessary for his 
election. When he, pale and anxious, heard his name read out 
for the thirty-third time he could not conceal his emotion. He 
had never even dreamed of becoming Pope. 

* “Sentiva il vecchio barnabita in petto 
Ardente voglia di salire in trono ; 
Ed ove avesser le sue mire effetto, 
L’alma avria dato a Satanasso in dono.” 
Frances MoLavexuin. 
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A Question of Wbligations. 


“Anp this is—Spain!” There was a note of delight, almost 
rapture, in the girl’s voice, as she waved her riding-whip, indi- 
cating the line of purple hills that marked the horizon. Beneath 
her lay a deep valley, across which a roughly-hewn roadway ran, 
losing itself in the shadowy woods which bordered it on either 
side. Far away on the left was the sea, rolling broad blue waves 
on golden sands. 

“Yes—this is Spain.” The words were identical, and yet at 
sound of them the girl turned quickly and looked inquiringly at 
the speaker. He was a typical Anglo-Saxon, long-limbed, broad- 
shouldered, close shaven, faultlessly attired in a well-fitting riding 
suit. He sat his horse with the ease of one long accustomed to 
the saddle, and his keen blue eyes glanced searchingly to right 
and left of him, as he and his companion rode slowly down to the 
valley below. 

The girl at his side also bore unmistakable evidence of her 
nationality. She was slender almost to angularity, with a clear, 
fresh complexion and straw-coloured hair done anyhow. Her 
nose was tip-tilted, and there was a touch of pride in the pose of 
her head, and in the glance of the wide-open grey eyes that looked 
out from beneath the boyish straw hat she wore. Her cotton 
skirt, stiff collar, and manly tie suggested maybe too close a 
following after masculine attire. But Miss Chichester was still 
in her teens, and as yet had not learned the rudiments of the 
pleasing art of dressing well. 

“You hate Spain!” she cried, reproachfully, speaking her 
thoughts with the indiscretion of youth. 

The man started and turned, the shadows that had gathered 
about his eyes and mouth dispersing as he looked at her. The 
girl’s frank manner and downrightness had interested him from 
the first moment of their acquaintance. “If you say so,” he 
laughed. 
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“Oh, but I know!” she answered, with her most supercilious 
air; “there was hatred and all uncharitableness in the way you 
said Spain!” 

“Well?” The man’s amused glance was upon her glowing 
young face. 

“Oh well, I think it rather horrid of you, one does feel like 
that,” she added, with quick apology in her tone, “when some- 
thing bright and beautiful is despised.” She was not, however, 
thinking of Spain, but of the Countess, the sad, beautiful Spanish 
Countess, who only last evening had confided to her, as they 
walked in the hotel garden at Gibraltar, her passion for this man 
at her side. And now, when beyond all expectation, she had, in 
compliance with the Countess’s suggestion, induced this reluctant 
lover to accompany her to the place named by the Countess, the 
latter, coquetting with fate, was already five minutes behind the 
time arranged by her for the rendezvous. 

It was too vexatious; suppose her brother and the rest of the 
party that had started earlier that morning should appear on the 
scene, and the Countess lose this last opportunity of a recon- 
ciliation! 

She only half caught the indignant outburst that her remark 
had called forth from her companion. ‘Of course,” she answered, 
abstractedly, her eye searching the road to the left along which 
the tardy lady had planned to appear, “they are bigots; one can’t 
quite forget the Inquisition, and then there is this war with 
America; I am afraid I don’t know much about it, or quite why 
they are fighting, but I have been told it is not exactly bliss to 
be under Spanish rule. One can’t doubt America is right, but,” 
she added, persuasively, “that does not prevent individual 
Spaniards from being the most delightful of people. Don’t you 
agree? Ah, well, you do not know General Cardona. He dined 
with us last night at the hotel, My brother wanted to introduce 
you, but you were not to be found. Well, he is just charming, 
such perfect manners, and the best of patriots. He has lost his 
right arm, you know, and so is not able to go to the front. They 
have given him the command of the station here, but oh! how he 
longs to serve his country more actively. I wish you could have 
heard him talk last night.” 

Her companion did not reply, and neither his silence nor the 
sternness of his profile could be described as encouraging. But 
Miss Chichester, once embarked on an enterprise, was not easily 
daunted. It was so like an injured lover, she told herself, to ape 
disregard to all that appertained to his late passion. If only the 
Countess would come, and this miserable misunderstanding be set 
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right by her timely intervention; it would be enchanting to 
remember in after years the part she had played in so romantic a 
love affair. 

“You leave Gibraltar to-morrow,” she said, speaking haphazard 
to gain time; for, despite his politeness, there was no mistaking 
her companion’s apparent desire to be moving homewards. 

“Yes.” 

The undoubted satisfaction in the tone of his reply made her 
heart sink; what if after all he did not love the Countess? But 
there was a sound along the road at last, and her field-glasses flew 
to her eyes. 

“Miss Chichester, I think, if you do not mind”—he was 
turning his horse’s head. 

Miss Chichester put down her glasses. “Oh, just one moment!” 
she cried. ‘You have been so kind. I shall always remember 
that but for youI should have missed this delightful ride, and 
perhaps, who knows, never set foot in Spain. It was too stupid 
of my brother to start without me, when he knew how I was 
longing to say I had been in this dear romantic country of strict 
duennas and graye grandees. You know our yacht leaves Gib. 
to-morrow early, and there is no plan for our returning here. 
But that is just like a brother, is it not? He has seen Gib., and 
that’s enough. And I suppose it is interesting, with all these 
fortifications, and it is nice to think it belongs to England, the 
key of the Mediterranean, and all that. But oh, it is ugly—and 
the glare! Ah, now, now this is heaven. Look at those trees at 
the side there, did you ever see such green, leafy shade, and the 
stream that gleams like silver through them. Oh! you must own 
it is beautiful?” 

“Tt is a tight place.” He spoke with a short reckless laugh, 
and something in the alert way he glanced around the little valley 
struck the girl. 

“Do you know,” she said candidly, “if I had not known you to 
be an artist, I should have taken you for a soldier.” 

“Indeed?” he had bent his brows, and was scanning the dense 
cover of the woods opposite. 

“Qh, I beg your pardon,” she said, hastily, “I ought not to 
make personal remarks. It is a fault of mine that time, I hope, 
will correct.” Why did not the Countess come? What could 
have detained her ? 

“Jove!” The exclamation burst suddenly from her companion, 
and the girl, turning, found him bending forward in a listening 
attitude. 


“ Not—not—brigands?” she gasped, white-lipped; she had 
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heard the tradition of the place, and a small party of men had 
appeared on the crest of the hill. 

But the next moment she saw they were soldiers, and that they 
were coming quickly towards them. Her exclamations of relief 
were cut short as she caught sight of her companion. He still 
sat erect in the saddle, and was carelessly adjusting the right 
lappet of his coat, but his face was set and had whitened. 

Miss Chichester tossed her head. “A coward!” and she had 
thought so well of him. Suppose these had been brigands? 
Perhaps after all the Countess would be lucky if she missed her 
chance. 

Another second, and the soldiers had come up to them, and 
their officer was bowing before her. 

“Senorita,” he said, “I implore that you feel no alarm; it is my 
painful duty to arrest your companion, who is a spy, an American 
in the pay of his Majesty’s enemies.” 

Miss Chichester gasped a little. “It’s not him,” she cried in 
ungrammatical haste, “you are making a mistake; we know him 
—my brother, Sir George Chichester, and I—he is an artist—a 
friend of ours.” And then it struck her suddenly how little she 
did know of her companion, and she turned her face, from which 
the colour had flown, and looked at him. 

He met her gaze steadily. “It is just a mistake,” he said, 
carelessly, answering the question in her eyes. 

The Spanish officer bowed courteously, but there was, the girl 
thought, menace in his glance. “That may be,” he admitted 
politely ; “it has, however, to be proved.” 

Miss Chichester’s heart beat uneasily, for they were in Spain, 
and to be there during the war with America with even a sup- 
posed American as one’s sole companion, was to court possible 
difficulty. She was remembering, too, as one does in supreme 
moments, many a tale of Spanish cruelty and injustice, to which 
she had listened with indifferent interest; but she checked such 
thoughts. 

“You see,” she cried, with a smile—and though Miss Chichester 
had but just left the schoolroom, she knew how to smile—* this 
gentleman, who is a great friend of mine” (she felt that under 
the circumstance the adjective was pardonable), “very kindly 
offered to be my escort this morning. It is horridly vexatious 
that through me he should be placed in such an annoying 
position.” 

“TI assure you, Miss Chichester——” her companion began 
loftily, when she cut him short. 

“Why, the Countess!” she cried. “Of course, how stupid I 
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am, she can put it all right. The Countess Varena, you know her 
by name, at least. She knows this gentleman well; if you will 
wait a moment she will be here. In fact, only last night she 
arranged with me to meet us at this very spot.” Mr. Halford 
started, and a queer smile wreathed his lips. 

The Spanish officer had raised his head and was looking straight 
into Miss Chichester’s eager face. ‘I do not think,” he said, 
in deliberate tones, “that the Countess intends to keep the 
rendezvous.” 

“You mean?” Miss Chichester cried, her eyes holding his 
questioningly ; and then instinct told her what the admission 
concealed ; the colour flew to her cheeks, and she laughed, but it 
was not the laugh of the schoolgirl, for no one likes to be used as 
a catspaw, and to have one’s first dear romance end in an intrigue 
in which one has played the fool, is a hard awakening from girlish 
illusions. 

“T see,” she cried scornfully, “this is the Countess’s doing, it 
was revenge, then, she wanted, and I——” she stopped short. 
“‘ What a fool I have been!” she thought, despairingly. 

The Spanish officer was smiling reassuringly into her troubled 
face. ‘The Senorita need feel no alarm,” he said kindly ; “I shall 
be delighted to provide her with an escort that will see her safely 
to Gibraltar before gun fire; as for the Senor ”—he bowed stiffly 
to Mr. Halsford—“ he remains my prisoner.” 

Miss Chichester jumped from her horse and faced him, breath- 
less with indignation. “You can’t mean it!” she gasped; “ why, 
you must see that all this is mere foolery ?” 

The Spaniard bowed. “I think,” Miss Chichester cried, turning 
to Mr. Halsford, desperation in her eyes, “that you might do more 
than look like a Christian martyr.” 

“TI was thinking,” Mr. Halsford remarked quietly, “that it 
might be as well if you accept this offer of an escort.” 

“That's nice!” she cried, bristling, her head in the air. “TI get 
you into this scrape by being a fool, and then I am expected to 
slope off like a sneak and leave you in the lurch!” 

“Understand, please,” she said, addressing the Spanish officer 
with the air of a tragedy queen, “that I shall accompany this 
gentleman.” 

The officer shrugged his shoulders, 

“The Senorita gives herself unnecessary annoyance,” he replied, 
as he turned to give directions to his men. 

“T wish,” Mr. Halsford said, some moments later, when he 
and Miss Chichester were walking side by side along the road, 
guarded by the soldier who was leading the horses they had lately 
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ridden, “ that you would think better of it and go back; it is only 
fair to warn you that there is danger in the affair. Suppose it is 
proved that I come from New York ?” 

“ What nonsense!” Miss Chichester began, and then something 
in his eyes stopped her; “it is possible—it might be proved,” 
she faltered. “Oh, then that makes it all the more necessary 
that I should stay,” and she tossed the limp fringe that trailed 
untidily across her brows, and met his glance defiantly. ‘“ We 
can fight it out together.” 

“England,” said Mr. Halsford, watching her with a queer 
little gleam in his eyes, “is bound over in this affair to strict 
neutrality.” 

“Pooh!” Miss Chichester cried, her nose in the air, “it’s a 
sheer insult to Runnymeade ; one can’t rub out the beginning of 
things, you know.” 

“Tn time of war, they have,” Mr. Halsford said, “summary 
measures of dealing with persons suspected as spies.” 

Miss Chichester’s eyes widened suddenly. ‘TI have read,” she 
said, with an assumed carelessness that did not in the least 
deceive her listener, “ that—that they don’t mince matters. But 
the newspapers always pile up the agony, don’t they?” She 
strove to smile, but felt her lips tremble. 

“ Nevertheless,” Mr. Halsford said, looking straight in front of 
him, as if he saw more than the dusty road and the distant hills 
ahead. ‘Suppose, for example, that the worst is proved against 
me?” Miss Chichester gave an impatient little snort—* And 
that my case is dealt with after this summary fashion described 
in the newspapers you refer to. I want you to promise me that 
you will let a girl in New York know just how this all happened, 
and send her the ring that you will find tied round my neck. I 
would give it you now, but we are watched.” 

Miss Chichester’s sob was audible. ‘ They will never dare!” 
she cried, in desperate impotence. 

Mr. Halsford smiled grimly. “Shall I tell you the name and 
address now?” he asked. 

Miss Chichester made a mental grasp at calmness, and repeated 
his directions in a low voice, tense with suppressed feeling. “I 
shall not forget,” she said, meeting the anxious inquiry of his 
eyes ; “ whatever happens, please remember I shall not forget,” 

In the ensuing silence her thoughts ran on irrelevantly. “I 
won't believe it!” she assured herself; ‘‘ nothing so dreadful 
could happen. But if—if it does, it will be all my fault! He did 
not want to come with me this morning, nothing but sheer 
politeness made him do it. I just drove him into a corner, and 
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he would have been a cad had he refused. Oh, that Countess ! 
A political spy, of course, and that love-story was all a lie; what 
a fool I have been! If only I had had even the smallest suspicion 
that he was an American! That poor, poor girl in New York! 
How could I ever send her the ring. I, who have led him into 
this death-trap! I couldn’t—I couldn’t. No, if they shoot him, 
they shall shoot me too—I'll insist, Pll say I also am a spy, an 
American. What would be the use of living with a thing like 
this on one’s conscience? But he must not die—he shall not. 
Oh! why was I not born clever, if fate was to lead me into such 
a maze as this? But clever or not, if he dies, I do! All is fair 
in love and war—I will swear anything—everything.” 

Her eyes sought her companion’s face, and her heart sank. 
“He will be the difficulty,” she thought, with despair. “He'll 
not stoop to compromise, one can read it in his face. He will be 
just mulish in his honesty, and count his life a mere rushlight 
compared to what he pleases to call his honour. Oh, that poor 
girl in New York!” She tramped on hopelessly for a time, a 
picture of dejection, her mind a desert in which despair reigned. 

Presently she started and looked up. “If only I dare!” she 
thought, and she turned and confronted her companion with 
flushed cheeks and glowing eyes. “I hate would-be martyrs,” 
she said, “obstinate martyrs who contrive to get killed un- 
necessarily while aiming at self-glorification! I don’t see that 
the prestige of America will be raised by your being shot out 
here in the woods. If you are going to die without making an 
effort to save yourself, I call it mere selfish indulgence of national 
pride.” 

- Mr. Halsford smiled despite himself. ‘You are severe,” he 
said; “but let me assure you I have no particular craving for 
unnecessary martyrdom.” 

“T suppose,” Miss Chichester said, ignoring his assertion, 
“that you have heard it said that all is fair in love and war ?” 

Mr. Halsford did not reply. 

Miss Chichester’s eyes flashed. “It might of course interfere 
with your wish for martyrdom to take full advantage of the 
saying,” she remarked with some scorn; and then she uttered a 
cry of delight, for she had caught sight of a horseman coming 
up the dusty road towards them. ‘General Cardona!” she 
exclaimed, and the next moment he was alongside the group, 
amazement on every feature, as he recognised the sister of his 
host of last night in such a plight. 

But Miss Chichester, smiling her sweetest, had forced her way 
to his side. “To think,” she exclaimed, “that you should come 
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to my rescue, and that your dear delightful Spain is so tiresome a 
country to travel in! Oh! it is not the fault of your gallant 
soldiers,” for the General had turned sharply for explanation to 
the officer in charge. “They are acting on information received 
from that quite too patriotic Countess Varena.” Miss Chichester’s 
Spanish was not a strong point, but she thought she caught the 
words “ meddlesome woman” as they fell from the General’s lips. 

“Yes, the Countess Varena,” she continued; “it was by her 
appointment we came here this morning. She has somehow 
conceived the notion—it is really too absurd—that this gentle- 
man ”—she indicated Mr. Halsford—“is an American—a spy. 
I suppose,” Miss Chichester said, she was blushing furiously 
now, “I suppose the fact of his being—my—my fiancé, will set 
that doubt at rest.” 

Mr. Halsford made a sudden step forward. Miss Chichester 
could feel the glance he threw at her, though her eyes were 
discreetly downcast. ‘It’s another corner,” she was telling her 
trembling self; he can’t give me away—thank God—thank God!” 

But she could hear her heart beat in the silence that followed. 

“T should however prefer that the fact did not interfere with 
the present difficulty,” Mr. Halsford said, addressing General 
Cardona ; and his tone was cold, Miss Chichester thought, even to 
insolence. “I am quite prepared to stand my chance of investi- 
gation.” 

“Oh! of course—darling!” Miss Chichester cried, shrilly, 
losing embarrassment in fear, and feeling that she might as well 
be killed for a sheep as a lamb. “You being a man would prefer 
to go through with it rather than lose the excitement. I daresay 
you would even rather be shot than miss your chance of posing 
as 80 interesting an individual as an American spy. But ”—she 
was looking into his indignant face with an outrageous coquetry 
new-born for the emergency—‘ there are other people to be 
considered, you know—there is the girl—I mean there is—me!” 

General Cardona, looking on, felt that he had come across a 
very interesting romance. He was, he said, distressed beyond 
measure that a silly woman’s meddling had produced such a 
contretemps—he would himself call on Sir George and apologise. 
He begged to be allowed to offer his congratulations, and trusted 
that this unfortunate little episode might be the only cloud that 
would mar the bright sky of their felicity. Fortunately he was 
in command, and could prevent the matter going further; he 
implored them to be quite reassured on that point, and turning 
to his officer he commanded him to at once withdraw with 
his men. 
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Mr. Halsford had relapsed into a dogged silence; his brows 
were knit angrily, his mouth was stern. 

Miss Chichester’s heart sank as she observed him. “ He will 
despise me for ever,” she thought, “for a forward, hateful minx, 
but what does it matter—I don’t count. He must get out of this 
affair somehow, and it is certain that the more fibs I tell the 
harder it will be for him to speak the truth.” She told them 
unsparingly, with apparent ease and cleverness. Peril is the 
forcing-bed of humanity, but Mr. Halsford, looking on, compelled 
to silence, if not to acquiescence in her scheme, remembered with 
some regret the honest little schoolgirl he had thought her. His 
half-hearted assurances of good faith would not have gone far. 
But Miss Chichester made up for all such shortcomings. “You 
can do that,” she cried, eagerly turning to him, “you can 
promise General Cardona that your visit to Spain shall in 
no way injure her interest. That is easy enough, is it not?” 

“Oh, quite!” Mr. Halsford answered, meeting her entreating 
eyes unflinchingly, but she noticed that he set his teeth as he 
spoke. 

The General, also observing, thought him an ill-conditioned 
fellow, and pitied the girl, whom he found charming, for the 
choice she had made. He himself assisted her to remount, and 
watched the pair ride off. At the bend of the road the girl 
turned and waved her hand to him; and the General sighed as 
he rode homewards. It was ten thousand pities, he thought, that 
Sir George permitted the sacrifice, but then were not all English- 
men brutes? 

“T-suppose,” Mr. Halsford said, some moments later, when 
they had left danger and the hills behind them, “that I must 
now thank you for saving my life.” 

“Ob, pray don’t mention it!” Miss Chichester cried hysteri- 
cally. “I quite understand how thoroughly galling you must 
feel the whole situation. To lose the chance of serving your 
country even by dying in that cold-blooded higgledy-piggledy 
fashion is naturally annoying, and to lose this through a girl 
too, whom you scarcely know, a girl whose stupidity forces you 
into a dangerous position, and then tells wholesale lies to get 
you out of it, must make you feel disgusted. Please understand 
once and for all that I realise only too well that I am the one 
under the obligation.” 

“What nonsense,” Mr. Halsford exclaimed. “You know I 
think nothing of the ,kind,” but he still looked desperately 
angry. 

Miss Chichester’s face was very white. Her eyes lay in dark 
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hollows beneath her drawn brows. Her hair trailed, a yellow 
strand, down her back. The spirit that had upheld her deserted 
her, and she felt horribly like crying. 

Mr. Halsford rode at her side in silence; it was easy to see 
that his mind was much perturbed. His companion scanned his 
face wistfully from time to time. “I wish,” she said presently, 
in disconsolate tones, “that you didn’t feel so sick about this— 
it is quite bad enough for one of us to bear a lifelong remorse.” 

“You do not understand,” Mr. Halsford answered, coming 
slowly out of the long thoughts that had held him; and then 
he sprang quickly from his horse, for Miss Chichester, with a low 
moan, suddenly lurched forward and slid in a limp heap from her 
saddle to the ground. 

A few moments afterwards she looked up at him from the rock 
against which he had propped her. “I fainted, didn’t 1? It’s the 
first time,” she gasped, forcing a smile, “it is awfully stupid of 
me. Please don’t mind—but I must,” and she dropped her face 
into her hands and sobbed quietly. 

Mr. Halsford looked on with a face full of concern. “Iam so 
sorry,” he said. ‘Iam no end of a brute, I know, but you must 
not think me ungrateful if at first I regretted the incident that 
robbed me of the gratification of taking this to New York.” He 
had drawn a folded paper from beneath the lining of the lappet 
of his coat, and held it towards her. 

Miss Chichester took it wonderingly. Her bewildered eyes 
looked for a moment uncomprehendingly at the plans and 
measurements traced thereon, and then suddenly the truth 
flashed upon her. “Oh!” she cried, and despite herself there 
was horror in her voice. ‘Then you were—you are——” 

Mr. Halsford smiled grimly. “A spy—an American in the 
pay of his Majesty the King of Spain’s enemies—it was all true, 
you see,” 

Miss Chichester rose suddenly, still very pale. “ Let us go on,” 
she said in a frightened voice, glancing round her, “you forget 
we are still—in Spain.” 

“There is something to be done,” Mr. Halsford said, “ before 
we go. You promised something concerning my visit to Spain— 
do you remember ?” 

Miss Chichester put one hand to her brow; she was holding 
the paper at arm’s length with the other. “ Yes,” she said 
slowly, “I remember—but what do you mean?” 

“That your word must be kept—the paper must be destroyed. 
I have a notion that its possession by the authorities of New York 
might not always be exactly harmless to Spain.” 
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Miss Chichester gave a gasp. “But you?” she cried. “To 
destroy it after all the risk, the trouble—and danger!” 

“T must confess,” Mr. Halsford remarked, as he took the paper 
from her hand, “that the price you offered for my immediate 
release seemed for the moment somewhat inadequate.” 

Miss Chichester’s head drooped. “I am sorry,” she said, 
dubiously, “but the girl—the girl in New York—what will she 
say?” 

“The girl in New York,” Mr. Halsford answered, as he tore the 
paper into tiny shreds, “having the very questionable taste to 
prefer my personal safety to anything on this planet, will agree 
with you.” 

Miss Chichester smiled through her tears. “I am glad of 
that,” she said; “perhaps because of that you may in the future 
come to forgive my meddling.” 

Mr. Halsford took the hand she had extended. It was cold and 
trembled a little, so maybe it was partly for this reason that he 
held it in both his own, in a grasp that was long and kindly. 
“Tn the future,” he said, meeting her supplicating eyes, while his 
own twinkled into a smile, “ America will be bound to admit, as 
she does now, that in this particular instance England has not 
behaved in a strictly neutral manner.” 
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I, 
PALESTRINA—CONVENTO BAMBINO Gesv. 


Aut through the winter I had been haunted by a desire to escape 
into the Campagna—that mysterious semi-desert round Rome, 
which, if the latter is the Eternal City, must surely itself be the 
Eternal Country, so silent it is, so solitary, so changeless, so 
little of “an improving neighbourhood” and a sphere for the 
speculative builder. 

I had first seen it, as I travelled by the night train from 
Naples, at daybreak on a rainy morning. Surely that must be 
the psychological moment! I got an impression of something 
infinite and primeval, something which must have lain spell- 
bound for centuries, and was now just wakening into colour 
and life. Stretch after stretch, with chains of low hills like the 
waves of a silent moveless sea; no men, no flocks, no buildings. 
Yes, some buildings! a long row of broken arches just catching 
the early light against their sombre background, lonely and 
stern, going out into the far distance from which their builders 
have long vanished, in which they have no longer any purpose, 
silent, changeless, great ; witnesses of the glory and the fall of 
Rome. 

In January I had spent a day at Ostia, which seemed to me 
then and still seems to me the very ideal of a Campagna town. 
On the 4th of May with my friend, A., I set out for Palestrina. 

Palestrina! Preneste! I am apt to become enamoured of a 
name, and this one was so enchanting that I must have gone there 
even had I heard no praise of the place. Yet the porter at the 
Termini station had never apparently been impressed by it, for 
when I mentioned it he scratched his head with. an air of grave 
misgiving and advised us to book no further than Cairo, as all 
persons, even Moses and the Blessed Virgin, had halted in Egypt 
on their way to the Promised Land. 
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However, notwithstanding impediments of ignorance and dis- 
couragements of delay, not uncommon in Italy, we did eventually 
arrive at Palestrina, and got ourselves and our paint-boxes out 
of the train and into the only vehicle which awaited travellers 
at the station door. Six large men had seized it before we 
appeared, but the driver unceremoniously dragged them out and 
shoved us in, doubtless because we in our innocence had promised 
him four times his legitimate fare. It was a grey, ugly evening, 
with a doleful sun just going down behind great banks of livid 
and shapeless clouds. We saw nothing romantic till we had 
reached the town gate, the Porta del Sole, which was very 
properly frowning and mysterious; beside it were great blocks 
of the Pelasgic wall. We clattered along a dark street over- 
flowing with babies and pigs: then took to our feet and climbed 
a staircase lane, very miry. At the top was a long blank wall 
with one small door. We entered, and were inside the sacred 
precincts of the Convento Bambino Gesu, which had promised us 
hospitality. 

The entrance was—at that hour—of pitchy darkness, but we 
discerned shadowy figures with outstanding head-gear, who 
graciously advanced, blessing and almost embracing us. One 
was the Very Reverend Mother-Superior, whose kindness then 
and during our whole stay is not to be told. Yet in that first 
interview she filled us with consternation, for she introduced us 
to two guests, English ladies like ourselves, who had “ come for 
three days and had already remained a year.” We were alarmed, 
for had not we also come for three days. Was Preeneste really so 
grasping ? was the Madre Superiore a gaoler like Giant Despair ? 

But we soon got quite fond of the convent, of the convent cats, 
grave decorous persons, sleek and well-liking, of the long vaulted 
rooms and sombre staircases, the voices of the school children 
and the pleasant chatter of the nuns themselves. Suor Maria, 
who waited on our bedrooms, was a square-faced, thick-set woman 
from Naples, who had been for twenty years within the walls, 
and said joyously that the religious life was “ Tanto bella! tanto 
bella!” Suor Agnese, who brought us our meals in the wistaria- 
framed parlour, was old, but slight as a girl, with rosy withered 
cheeks and bright sunken eyes. She seemed an elderly butterfly, 
bright-winged and fragile, made for sunshine and for flowers. 
Indeed, she created flowers; fearful artificial things of muslin 
and paint, dear to the Italian eye, which will overlook the honey- 
suckle in the hedge and dote on manufactured roses under a 
glass shade. 

In merry little Suor Agnese’s cell, close by her bed, was a 
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skull, a gruesome grinning thing that seemed quite unsuited to 
her innocent gaiety. I wondered if this companion were self- 
chosen, or if it had been imposed upon her lest her constant 
mirth should betray her into frivolity, All day the convent 
rang with the voices of children, for the nuns teach the largest 
school in Palestrina, and board a few orphans as well. In the 
dimly-lighted passages and strange bare rooms one met occasional 
priests, or friars, or worldly persons in hats, all wending their 
way to the chapel. 

Close by was the immense kitchen and the refectory, where 
every nun has her numbered seat and her numbered cup, her 
flagon of wine, and her tin basin for washing her plate and fork 
at the conclusion of the meal. The garden was an unadorned, 
strictly practical place, where rabbits and pigeons shared the 
education and the fate of apples and onions and lettuce. There 
were few flowers and little attempt at determined beauty; in this 
favoured land ’tis needless; some lilac, or rose, or azalea will 
grow of itself into a great garland, a tangled luxuriance, a blaze 
of colour, glorifying its whole corner, transforming its whole plot 
into a work of Nature, something spontaneous, careless, perpetual, 
an original work of the gods, not the laborious arrangement of a 
too busy horticulturist. Upstairs in the dormitories we saw 
two or three of the sisters sick in their beds, one with screens 
drawn round her, dying, perhaps, the others sitting up with 
pretty caps over their close-cropped hair, merrily resigned to 
their seclusion, their pains and colds and rheumatism and fever. 

One could almost fall in love with the religious life, seeing 
these simple, unanxious women, some so young and fresh, some 
so old and peaceful, all with the same happy eyes, unfaltering 
step, and quiet, assured dignity. Their outlook upon life is very 
narrow but it is bright ; “ their past unsighed for ”—apparently— 
“their future sure.” The Reverend Mother told us the girls 
sometimes make themselves quite ill learning this beautiful aloof- 
ness and serenity; but of the struggle the outsider sees nothing, 
only the victory and the reward. We came away feeling that 
nuns were very good women, and that—altogether apart from 
ihe religious questions—the mere fact that a woman should spend 
her eutire life undistracted, unremitting, in the pursuit of 
holiness, in the war against fuss and fashion, against greed, 
worry, passion and selfishness—does bear fruit, and produces 
child-like, saintly creatures, exotics, perhaps, in this workaday 
world, but as it were specimens to assure us of the existence of 
another. 


VOL, CXXVIII. 
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II, 


VELLETRI—AT THE SIGN OF THE Nancy Bria. 


A rew days, and we got a little tired of Palestrina; not precisely 
of the convent, but of a certain subtle and unconscious curtail- 
ment of our personal independence. The weather, too, was very 
tiresome and we only accomplished one sketch, in a sunless 
hurricane. The country round Palestrina has not the grand 
sweeps and the deep colours of the Campagna proper. It is all 
covered with squares and dots, patches of ploughed field and 
useful trees. But the town is charming, the old walls put up by 
some forgotten race before the history of Preneste begins; the 
open court of the “Seminario,” where certain statues and pillars 
whose work has long been done have found quiet resting-place 
among tangles of grass and buttercup and vetch; the steps of 
the Barberini palace, the traces of the great temple of Fortuna, 
which is the foundation and the background of the whole 
medieval town. And some interest we took in the ruins of the 
so-called Hadrian’s Villa, and in the little modern cemetery hard 
by; in the simple peasant funeral which wended its way thither, 
and the tame pig which followed the coffin, running and frisking 
like a dog, but halting wistfully at the cemetery gate and 
watching the ceremony from afar, evidently conscious that he was 
unbaptised and must himself expect no Christian burial. 

Notwithstanding all these delights we got a little tired of 
Preneste, and somewhat suddenly we packed up and moved to 
Velletri, the old Volscian town on the edge of the mountains. 

Here the aspect of the country pleased us better; and if the 
town were a trifle too respectable, it was magnificent with the 
untold glory of the pot-grown azaleas in the balconies of the 
houses. But our inn turned out an abode of mystery, the mere 
recollection of which freezes me with terror, and sets me repeating 
a certain well-known story in the “ Bab Ballads,” which no longer 
seems a tale of the impossible. I express no opinion on what 
took place at that inn; I will tell the simple and unadorned 
history of our experience. 

When we arrived at the hostelry it seemed to us like any 
other. We were received by two affable personages, apparently 
the landlord and the waiter, the former fat, fair, and smiling, the 
latter long and thin, very thin, with a pale, dignified countenance 
as if he had stepped from a canvas of Tintoretto’s. They promised 
us dinner at seven and a couple of admirable bedrooms to be quite 
ready for us at eight. So we went to explore the town, and 
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wandered about for an hour. At seven we betook ourselves to 
the dining-room and waited for our dinner. In Italy one often 
waits; for twenty minutes we felt no uneasiness. Feeling an- 
hungered we finally rang the bell, but no one came, and we sat 
on in the balcony admiring the azaleas and making conversation. 
At last a girl with a baby appeared, but when we asked her what 
had become of the dinner, she only smiled and retreated, and we 
saw her no more. We still waited. 

After an immense time the thin waiter rushed in, looking very 
pale and nervously drawing his hand across his mouth. He 
murmured something about the arrival of a family and told us 
we must exercise pazienza. We told him that was what we were 
doing, and concluded that the family had incontinently eaten our 
dinner. I may observe, however, that we saw no sign of them 
then nor at any subsequent period. Next came a clanking of 
swords, and in stalked two officers, evidently habitués; they 
tucked their napkins into their collars and sat down opposite the 
tooth-picks. We took -places also, and then we all exercised 
pazienza for another hour. 

The waiter at last brought a plate of soup and an egg, which 
we had not ordered; and when we demanded our cotelettes a la 
Milanese, he said that, owing to the absence of the cook, the cutlets 
had somehow turned into beefsteak. The officers, who were still 
dining off tooth-picks, became angry; but the waiter told them 
the cook was ill, and as he had to do everything himself, they 
must therefore be content with asparagus instead of spinach. The 
excuses did not hang very well together; however, we thought 
the cook had perhaps fallen ill, been doctored with cutlets and 
spinach, and finally removed by the family to the hospital: we 
continued our pazienza and wondered why the officers looked at 
each other with mysterious nods as if on the track of a crime. 

The dinner eventually came, and was very good; and after it 
—the hour being now eleven—we announced our intention of 
going to bed. The waiter, with the alacrity of nervousness, lighted 
a candle and conducted us up various winding stairs and dark 
passages to a room which contained nothing whatever Lut two 
beds and a small table with a tiny basin; the sole entrance was 
through a strange passage-like apartment where stood two beds 
heavily curtained in sackcloth. We inquired who slept there, 
and, showing his teeth, which were singularly white and powerful, 
the waiter replied ghoulishly, “I do.” 

We demanded the landlord, but were told he had gone away 
with the cook. Presently, however, the waiter fetched a frightened 
looking woman, who said she was the padrone’s wife, and asked 
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what on earth was the matter. We said we wanted the two 
rooms we kad beer promised; she answered that they did not 
exist; we threatened to go to another hotel; she told us there 
was none; we swore we would send evil report of her house to 
Baedeker, and she replied that she had never heard of him. She 
volunteered the remark that it was very sicuro to have the waiter 
sleeping across our door; and when we explained that such 
protection was not the habit in England, she answered indifferently 
“ Chi lo sa?” 

During this conversation the waiter stood silent wearing an 
uneasy smile; suddenly he looked at the woman. She broke off 
her sentence, threw her apron over her head, uttered a shriek, and 
made her escape. The waiter now bade us desist from these com- 
plaints and address ourselves to sleep. He retired, and sent up, 
by a deaf and dumb girl, two of the most gigantic kettles filled 
with boiling water, and a written paper commanding us, when we 
had washed enough, to place the kettles on the floor of his apart- 
ment. So we barricaded our prison-house, went to bed, and slept 
the sleep of the just, undisturbed save by the snoring of the waiter. 

After this we never again saw the landlord nor the landlady, 
nor the young woman with the baby, nor the deaf and dumb girl, 
nor the two officers. In the morning an old woman brought us 
the kettles, and the waiter provided breakfast, and gave us much 
erroneous information about topography and trains. We were 
out for the whole day making the expedition to Norma, and when, 
late in the evening, we returned, the old woman had disappeared 
and there was left only the waiter and Boots. 

Next morning there was no sign of Boots. The waiter did 
everything. He brought the kettles, got the breakfast, called 
the cab, made out our bill, received the money, carried the 
luggage, took our tips. He was very obsequious, still handsome, 
still pale and rervous, but very distinctly fatter. 

Fearing our turn might come next, we hurried away, murmuring 
the classic lines : 





“Oh, I am the cook and the captain bold 
And the mate of the Nancy Brig——” 


ITI. 
NorMA AND NINFA. 


We had risen very early for that expedition which we felt was to 
be the very crown of our enterprise; to-day, if ever, the heart, 
the soul of the great Campagna, was to be revealed to us, 
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On foot to the station; train to Cori: so far nothing remark- 
able. Then at a wayside station we clambered on to the box-seat 
of a small diligence, It was drawn by a pair of very skinny greys, 
one of which, being inclined to kick, was tied down to the vehicle 
by his tail. After half-an-hour of incessant jolting we were 
deposited at the Gate of Cori, where an old man took possession 
of us, and led us up a steep street to the Locanda dell’ Unione, a 
primitive looking hostelry with a smiling landlady and one 
servant in the person of a boy of nine with unwashen hands. 
We ordered mules and we ordered lunch; then, still led by the 
old man, we sallied forth to see the town. The streets were little 
better than staircases, with tall houses meeting overhead, vaults, 
black cellar-like openings, unexpected turns and twists; here and 
there stretches of old wall—of old, old wall, much older than the 
old wall of Palestrina, made of huge polygonal irregular blocks of 
blackened stone piled up without method by giant hands. 

Now and then we came to marble steps on the worn staircases, 
to marble pillars with flutings and carved capitals built into the 
houses, forming supports for later constructions, or truncated and 
adapted to some simple modern purpose of a peasant town. Every 
few minutes the old man poked his head into some house and 
asked for our mules; always with the same result ; it was too late, 
the bestie had all gone out into the country to work. We 
pretended not to understand, knowing that in such predicaments 
a masterly inactivity is the wisest course. 

Continuing our inspection of the town we visited two or three 
old churches. One had cool frescoed cloisters, with ancient 
pillars and long rows of double arches; flowers growing up 
between the chequers of the sunken pavement and climbing over 
the marble well. In the church were more frescoes; an exquisite 
Coronation of the Virgin with clear, graceful forms and delicate 
faces reminding us of Pinturricchio; the ceiling, too, was covered 
with a whole series of scenes from Bible history, the centre row 
repainted and garish, the rest fading, mellow and grand. We 
were delighted with this church, which is scarcely mentioned by 
the usually omniscient Baedeker; but after all we liked the 
heathen remains best—two lovely Corinthian columns with an 
inscription about the great Twin Brethren; an altar with 
sacrificial garlands, now turned Christian, and strayed into one 
of the churches ; a lovely little Doric temple, with its columns 
and architrave perfect, standing on a terrace with brown houses 
for a background and all round it the Campagna, level and sea- 
like, broad and tawny and purple, as the Campagna should be. 
But the bronze serpent, which made the hands of the church clock, 
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warned us that time was getting on, so we returned to the inn, 
and the child waiter brought us an excellent repast and the 
vino molto generoso for which Cori is famous. 

Then we demanded our mules; and the landlady and the boy 
and the old man and several persons told us in chorus that we 
must exercise pazienza and content ourselves with a single beast, 
as only one was to be found ; a sorrowful looking quadruped who 
awaited our commands at the door, surmounted by an immense 
pack-saddle on which was a baby, and encircled by a vast crowd of 
delighted spectators. They yelled with joy when we came out; 
a dozen hands lifted down the infant locum tenens ; twenty voices 
gave counsel to the old guide, a hundred shouted brava when A. 
jumped nimbly on to the pack-saddle. 

Thus encouraged by the populace we addressed ourselves to our 
journey. The mule, who proved very efficient but whose eye 
was not merely despondent but absolutely hopeless, moved at a 
snail’s pace through the town, testing every cobblestone before 
adventuring his weight upon it; having reached the country ho 
cheered up (in step, never in countenance) and we got along ata 
good pace, riding in turns, the old man leading the bestia by a 
rope. 

Up and up went the winding way, very stony and narrow, tree- 
shaded, flower-fringed; below us on the right, wide stretches of 
the Campagna plain; on our left, blue, blue mountains. There 
are no cottages in Italy, at least none in the Provincia di Roma. 
The peasants live in the dark little towns, and every morning at 
five the roads are merry with long trains of men and animals 
going forth to their labour till evening, whole families of them, with 
flocks of sheep and goats rambling along and nibbling as they go, 
and pigs trotting to heel like dogs. How many miles do they go? 
One is afraid to think, but it isa matter of course to them who 
know no other life. Only their work does not take them to the 
mountain path between Cori and Norma. 

There is no agriculture on these untamed and rugged terraces ; 
we met only wild things, a very few goats and one herdsman 
lying face downward in the shadow, raising his head as we passed 
and showing a gentle savage face like a faun’s, his legs cased in 
undressed goatskins, his feet tied up in loose skin sandals. 
Otherwise we had the world to ourselves; and very soon we 
got beyond the olives and were out among the precipices and 
ravines, all bathed in the effulgent violet of a sunny after- 
noon. Everywhere we saw flowers; irises, dark purple, pale blue, 
white, with their blade-like leaves of tender green; glowing 
crimson cyclamen, orchises, borage, bugloss, and that flower of 
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intense gentian blue with dusty leaves which I know only by 
its foolish Biarritz name of the Frontier Flower. And there were 
fields upon fields of glorious asphodel (is the shimmering grey 
asphodel the most beautiful of flowers, or have I fallen in love 
with a name again? Chi lo sa?) And now and again came 
whiffs of scents from some trail of honeysuckle or bush of wild 
box, or great tree of sweet sweet-briar. In every thicket the 
nightingales were singing, and through the air flashed swallows, 
and goldfinches started from every bush. 

Above us the walls of rock grew steeper and more jagged and 
the plain below stretched further and further away; and then 
we turned round a spur to the left and there was a great barrier 
of mountains straight in front of us like the wall of the world. 
High up on one of the cliffs nestled the town of Sermoneta; on 
another lingered the magnificent old wall of ruined Norba 
(blocks ten feet in length, the wall 7000 feet in circuit), and at 
last we saw crag-built Norma, our goal, hanging in the air like 
a wonder city, its frowning irregular brown houses clambering 
up the rock, one on top of the other, the windows mere holes 
in the wall, eaveless and sill-less, with less expression than the 
eyes of Suor Agnese’s skull. 

As we entered the street those of the inhabitants who were not 
at work came crowding silently round us with wondering looks. 
They were gaunt, hungry-looking folk, like the shades in the 
Inferno, barefoot and tattered, the children with elf locks and 
angel faces, gloriously dirty. Trotting after them were the usual 
jolly piglets. The whole company followed us, asking for nothing, 
scarcely speaking even to each other, occasionally putting forth 
timid fingers to feel our clothes, now and then bursting into a 
quickly stifled giggle. We wanted to give them soldi, but 
heroically refrained, remembering how the idle giving of soldi has 
made the children round Naples a pestering nuisance. These 
people at Norma are still unspoiled ; but, dear me! they did look 
poor! We felt quite ashamed of our own cleanliness and the big 
lunch we had eaten at Cori. 

After this, leaving the old man and the bestia to the mule path 
we descended on foot by a series of short cuts, very steep and in- 
tricate, to the deserted town of Ninfa. Apparently it is the 
laundry of mountain Norma, for we met troops of gaily dressed 
washerwomen with baskets on their heads, each of whom greeted 
us with their pleasant “buona passeggiata, Signore!” Presently 
we reached the place itself; strange, beautiful, dreamlike Ninfa! 
where there is no present, only a mysterious past of which nothing 
is clearly remembered! a walled town with a castle, churches, an 
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abbey, bridges, dwellings, gardens,—but all in ruins, all deserted, 
roofless, doorless, silent as the grave, grown over with ivy and 
with garden flowers run wild. Roses force themselves through 
crevices in the frescoed sanctuary, bulrushes and flags hide the 
bridges, lilies float on the pools which have invaded the long 
silenced streets. The watch tower, no longer defiant, is reflected 
in a lake where a spring—very useful to the laundresses and of 
which our guide had courage to drink—bubbles up continuously ; 
a few peasants dig among plantations of maize and rye; we heard 
the boastful song of a cock and the grunting of many pigs. 

But the very animals are strangers and foreigners as we were 
ourselves ; they had come for the day with the washerwoman and 
were returning to Norma at sundown. For no one lives at Ninfa ; 
it is handed over to the owls and the frogs and the mosquitoes, 
to the trails of jasmine and clematis, the mosses and maidenhair, 
the roses and the flags. There is poison in the sweet air, and 
when the stars come out the deadly malaria stalks abroad, and the 
peasants and the strangers have all gone away, leaving the silent 
streets and the roofless houses to the ghosts of the earlier in- 
habitants, who died there at the hands of a viewless foe,—one of 
those worst enemies which cannot be faced, but must only be 
ignominiously fled. 

We returned to Cori by another path, scarcely less interesting 
than the mountain one which had taken us to Norma, Wild and 
desolate beyond words, on the edge of the plain; treeless and 
flowerless, with scrubby grass, stones, huge boulders rolled down 
from the cliffs; but all bathed in the late sunlight and presenting 
wonderful harmonies of gold and crimson, of solemn brown and 
imperial purple. 

As we neared the town we got into woods and fields again; all 
astir now with the contadini trooping home from their day’s 
work :—long lines of them leading mules and donkeys so heaped 
up with fodder and firewood, with saddles and bundles, and grand- 
fathers and children, and beautiful young mothers with week old 
babies, and everything else, that they seemed like fortresses or 
Noah’s Arks moving mysteriously upon four dark, very slender, and 
short paced legs. 

We had another excitement at Cori before we took the crazy 
diligence for the station. A great crowd of persons loitering 
round the gate suddenly began to cheer, to jump, to run, to leap 
on the doorsteps and low walls with frantic cries. Down the hill 
dashed a couple of carriages, the first containing a fat little 
gentleman, and a beautiful lady smiling and bowing like a queen. 
It was the town doctor who had taken to himself a wife; a 
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Neapolitan, very young, very fair, very rich. (‘ Ma ricchissima! 
Per Bacco! ricchissima !”’) 

When we got to the station we saw the whole bridal party 
engaged in kissing each other, and the bridegroom pressed his 
wife’s hand gallantly to his heart when she wept at the adieu to 
her sister. We heard all about them from the guard of the train, 
who insisted on sitting in the carriage with us for the ten mile 
journey, being it seemed inquisitive as the wild children of Norma, 
and expressing himself incantato, by our halting Italian, and by 
the great strength and audacity of wandering English women. 

Next day we performed a complicated journey in a cab, two 
trains, a post-chaise and a private carriage to Olevano: a week 
later we went to Subiaco and saw the monasteries. But of course 
everyone knows Olevano and Subiaco as well as the dome of St. 
Peter’s ; or if they don’t, they ought to, and had better take Cook’s 
ticket and set out for the Campagna di Roma by the next day’s 
train. 

Karuarine WyY.LpeE. 














Strom the Cemple. 





[ Wood pigeons have, of late years, taken to building in the Temple Gardens. | 


As if from clients’ wrangling care 
Some ended suit had set him free 

To his Venafran farm, or where 
Tarentum, Sparta-born, salutes the sea. 


‘Horace’: Car. iii, v. (Gladstone’s Translativn). 


He glanced up from his lengthy pleas, 
And still more bulky brief, 

Across the lawn to where the trees 

Put forth their early leaf; 

He watched the fluttering pigeons there, 
And marked, among the rest, 








A country cousin, woodland pair, 
Had come to build their nest. 


He wondered why, when sunlit leas 

Lay open to their ken, 

They thus should choose the Temple trees 
And haunts of legal men: 

So they, like he, of country breed, 

Had fled the country side, 
Content a city life to lead 
The banks of Thames beside! 
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FROM THE TEMPLE. 


And in a mist he saw his home 

Where rolls the Shannon stream, 

So far removed from legal tome, 

From folio and ream; 

The mountains, stretching cool and blue, 
Beneath soft Irish skies, 

And felt the charm that once he knew 
Of softer Irish eyes! 


The scent of peat was in the air: 

For many a mile along, 

Far from the Law Courts’ “wrangling care,” 
He heard the Shannon’s song; 

He watched, once more, on homeward flight, 
The wild goose and the teal, 

And saw the trout in fading light 

Rise for his evening meal ! 


He scanned each well-remembered reach 
Where stream and callows meet, 

And heard the kindly Irish speech 
Croon down the little street :— 

And then the rumble of a dray, 

In Middle Temple Lane, 

Brought back a wanderer far away 


To points of law again ! 





Armie Wuire. 





Che Embassy from Le Sonnant. 


“ Away up north in your own counterie.”—Mule-Skinner’s Ballad. 


Tae big gate in the south side of the stockade about the fort 
stood open, and a smooth trail passed out and went like a dark 
ribbon over the top of a slope in the hollow distance, The Chief 
Factor lounged against the front of the trading-shop, gazing out 
along the trail, with his fingers in the tangle of his beard. 

The Chief Factor was angry. Joe, the clerk, noticed it, and 
told the interpreter so as they walked across the square together ; 
but the half-breed turned and asked shortly, “‘ What he took him 
for—a sacred fool?” The thing was too evident; and though 
the intelligence was proffered in the right spirit, the half-breed 
was not thankful. Yet, that the Chief Factor was angry cannot 
be too strongly emphasised, because that is the one point upon 
which it is required that there shall be no possible misunder- 
standing. 

Many Brave Feathers (Le Sonnant, ‘“ The Sounding,” the half- 
breeds called him) had long been a source of trouble and disquiet 
to the Company at Fort Ellice. He was not old—not more than 
thirty, perhaps—yet he had a large following of his own tribe, 
besides many allies. He was a good hunter, a wondrous sorcerer, 
and more scalps floated from his medicine-pole than from that of 
any other warrior in the band. 

And he had the common perversity of genius. 

Chief Factor Raikes, Flesher’s predecessor, had not succeeded 
in establishing that relation with the recalcitrant redskin which 
the Company required should obtain between its officers and the 
chiefs in their districts with whom they had to deal; but Chief 
Factor Flesher was regarded as a man able to cope with any 
Indian. That was the reason he now represented the Company 
at Fort Ellice. And, Great Twisted Fishhooks! here was Le 
Sonnant with his band far to the south during the whole winter, 
hunting buffalo, and giving the robes, the dried-meat, and the 
pemmican to the French half-breed “ free-trader ” Delorme, with 
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no more reck for what Chief Factor Flesher might think about it 
than if Chief Factor Flesher had been one of his own predecessors 
at the Fort! And, meanwhile, the Honourable Company of 
Gentlemen-Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s Bay 
was doing—nothing ! 

To be sure, the unenlightened might suppose that Le Sonnant 
had a right to dispose of his robes to whomsoever he pleased ; but 
that was not the way the Company’s officers looked at it. More- 
over, the man he was trading with was a half-breed. Was not 
the Company largely responsible for the existence of this race 
that occupied the middle ground between them and their dusky 
retainers? It was an unfilial, an ungracious act, to begin with 
for a half-breed to receive a skin from an Indian. 

The Company’s officers were not, perhaps, so much to blame 
after all for looking on the country as a huge fur-preserve of 
their own. The Indians were “Our Indians”; they were the 
Company’s hunters, whose place it was to turn in to them, like 
dutiful children, all the furs they killed in payment for advances 
made and received. The Company had been in the country for 
along time. Perhaps the least lettered of its officers—good men 
in their places, who had won their way up by hard and faithful 
service from the lowest rung on the ladder—regarded, if not as 
a little facetious, at least as somewhat conjectural, the dual 
interpretation put by the unregenerate upon the symbol H. B. C. 
—‘ Here Before Christ”; though had the popular reading been 
“Here Before Christopher,” some would doubtless have agreed 
that the pioneers of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and not 
Columbus, in all likelihood discovered America. 

But to return to the Chief Factor. 

The sun was beating down fiercely on the old Fort that April 
afternoon, as he gazed idly out along the trail, At length he 
roused himself to some show of interest, shading his eyes with 
his hand. Then he ran into the shop and came out again with 
a pair of field-glasses, followed by the Trader. Two specks had 
just topped the slope and were moving slowly toward the Fort in 
the shimmering distance. 

“Couriers from Le Sonnant, likely,” he observed, grimly. 
“ Well, I’m ready for ’em.” 

“‘ Wants a present, I expect; old story,” commented the Trader. 
He had been at the Fort long before Chief Factor Flesher came ; 
he was wondering how the new Master proposed drawing a rein 
over this chief— 


“Free and independent as the birds that fly the air; 
With a heart just like a dove and the spirit of a bear.” 
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A little cloud of yellow dust hung in the wind of the specks, 
which had grown into mounted Indians approaching at a smart 
canter. Presently they passed into the square, and, slipping 
from their blowing ponies, stepped forward with extended hands. 
Both were young. They had paint on their faces, and wore 
feathers and fancy blankets, and were marked with the soil ot 
travel. Each had a rifle across his arm. 

The Chief\Factor ignored the offered hands. The taller of the 
two drew himself up, folding his blanket closer about his shoulders 
and smiling slightly. 

“ Kahmeeschetookeehewup coming,” he said. “Three sleeps. 
Plenty robes left; pemmican, too. Asks Okemah tea; also 
tobacco.” 

The Chief Factor looked sourly at the young men. “Tell your 
chief to beg his tea and tobacco from his own Okemah, Delorme! ” 
he answered savagely, and turning on his heel he strode stiffly 
away. 

The messengers remounted and rode slowly out of the Fort. 
The Trader blew a long low whistle. “Phew! So that’s how 
you're going to tame him, is it?” was the remark he addressed to 
the top of the flagstaff in the centre of the square, opposite him. 

“There will be trouble,” said Walking The Sky, the spokesman, 
to his companion an hour later, as they rested beside the trail on 
their way back. 

“Will it be war?” asked Iron Body eagerly. He was younger 
than the other. 

“ Who can tell,” answered Walking The Sky. 

They had not even been offered food at the Fort after their 
three-day journey; but this circumstance seemed to have no 
appreciable effect, on their spirits at least, as they boiled their 
kettle over a fire of buffalo chips. 

Le Sonnant listened quietly while they told the story of their 
reception at Fort Ellice. He did not seem at all affronted when 
they had finished. He said: “Go back to the Fort and ask again.” 
That was all. 

At the end of two days they stood before the Chief Factor 
with a renewal of the chief's demands. For answer Flesher shook 
his head. 

“It will be war now, perhaps?” Iron Body insinuated, as they 
loped along, returning. Walking The Sky was silent. 

Walking The Sky was a youth whom Many Brave Feathers 
had taken five years before in a raid into the Crow country. He 
had fought a hard battle against the great Crow chief, Black 
Eagle, and many of his own men had fallen. Yet when the band 
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wished to be revenged upon the young Crow, and would have put 
him to the torture with arrows, Le Sonnant said No. The youth 
was handsome, and had shown much bravery in the fight, and the 
young chief could admire in another that quality for which he 
was himself famous. Moreover, Le Sonnant had taken an un- 
accountable fancy to this young man, a liking he was himself 
unable to explain. Ordinarily, had his braves been clamouring 
(as they had done then) for the blood of an enemy, he would 
have turned him over to them without more ado, and if he had 
felt any compunction it would have been simply for the death 
of a man who was brave. But on this occasion he had taken 
a decided stand, and none of his followers had the temerity to 
oppose him. 

“No!” he had said emphatically. “Blind! Why would you 
killa brave boy when we have lost so many of our own? He 
shall become one of us, and will marry a maiden of our tribe. 
Then, some day, he will go with us to war against his own 
people. And perhaps,” he added, smiling on the young Crow, 
“he will bring us the scalp of Black Eagle.” 

The youth started violently at these last words; he turned pale 
and opened his lips as if to speak, then closed them tightly while 
he recovered himself, 

And so the matter was settled, and Walking The Sky was 
adopted into the Cree nation. 

But he had not married, though more than one of the fairest 
of the camp’s maidens sighed when they saw him pass. His fine, 
glossy hair was worn, not in the usual fashion of the braves, 
braided, matted, and wound with wire, but in a simple plait. He 
had great wistful black eyes, and a bright, boyish face in which 
none of the coarseness marring the features of some of the young 
bucks was to be seen. He always wore his blanket and kept him- 
self apart from the others, living in the lodge of the chief's half- 
blind old mother, whom he cared for with a consideration for the 
aged, not usual in the new generation in an Indian camp. Despite 
his almost timid manner, which had gained him the nickname of 
“The Girl” and cost him frequent blushes, they knew that 
behind the reserve, the modest mask, were nerves of steel, and 
that he was braver than any of them. And he was devoted to 
Many Brave Feathers, whose every word and wish he waited on 
with a solicitude that was pure adoration. 

The company’s people used to insist that Le Sonnant was 
perverse, “ pig-headed,” they called him. It would be mora 
charitable to say that perseverance was one of his strongesi 
characteristics. His tenacity of will was indomitable, Nothing 
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daunted him. And so, for the third time, his envoys sought the 
Fort and yet again success refused to journey with them. On 
their homeward way Walking The Sky answered definitely the 
question put by his companion on their first visit. 

“T think it will be war,” he said. 

Meanwhile the camp had been moving toward Ellice, and now 
the lodges were pitched in sight of the Fort. 

Presently, from one of them, there stalked forth a figure. No 
elaborate wardrobe hindered the free play of those powerful limbs 
or cloaked the imperial set of the head and shoulders. It was 
garbed, chastely and simply, in the antique vestments of a loin- 
cloth and a spear. 

The figure was Le Sonnant’s. He marched in silence to the 
small graveyard a short way from the stockade, sunk his spear 
in the sod before him, sat down and began to sing. He sang the 
song of War. 

After a short exhibition of the possibilities of his vocal register 
he stopped. He made some passes with his hands, bowed his 
head and heaped dust upon it. Then he commenced again, in a 
different key. He was weeping now. It ought rather to be said, 
wailing, a diversion which, as any Westerner may interpret, can 
be counted on in the redman as portending trouble with as much 
certainty as that the sun at noon will be directly over the 
meridian. When the blood of the Indian becomes immoderately 
heated he weeps. 

The emotions of the Chief Factor, as he viewed this perform- 
ance and noted the formidable array of lodges in the back- 
ground, underwent a remarkable change. He did not feel 
nearly so exercised as he had done an hour or so previously. 
Things were taking on unaccustomed aspects. Hero was no 
chief come imploring forgiveness. Le Sonnant was a new sort 
of Indian. 

Flesher said to the interpreter: “Go and ask him to come into 
the Fort and have a smoke.” 

The chief was deaf to the overtures of the interpreter; his 
wailing grew in loudness. A little later Flesher sent the clerk 
with proffers of a present of tea and tobacco. The Trader went 
next. He was authorized to hold out additional inducements of 
rum and clothing. 

All was to no purpose; the chief had been refused three times, 
and thrice the conciliatory messages met with his unheeding 
rebuff. 

Then Flesher himself left the sheltering precincts of the 
stockade, He advanced to within as near an approach to Le 
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Sonnant as he deemed was compatible with a prudent regard for 
his own possible safety. 

“ My brother!” he cried in the Cree tongue, and in his most 
persuasive tones, ‘‘ come, smoke with me.” He got no response. 

The invitation was repeated. Suddenly Le Sonnant sprang to 
his feet and caught up his spear. At this first sign of active 
hostility the Chief Factor was in full rout. The chief uttered a 
piercing war-whoop and dashed after him. 

The race was fast and furious. For a time it looked as if the 
infuriate redman must overhaul the author of his wrath before 
he could regain the stockade. But Flesher was borne along on 
those wings which considerate fear sometimes supplies to the man 
whose most pressing need seems to be quick transportation, and 
though stout, he was still in the lead when the heavy barred gate 
was reached. He leaped through the small gate in the centre, 
and it swung to behind him with a forbidding click. 

Le Sonnant pounded for admittance at the big gate. He would 
not be pacified until he had seen the Master. 

Flesher had gone to his own quarters. “ Let him in,” he said 
at length. 

Many Brave Feathers advanced until he got within a few paces 
of Flesher; then his arms shot out suddenly and the Chief 
Factor found himself pinned, with a forefinger of the chief in 
each of his ears. The Jong nails sank like talons into the flesh 
and blood gathered on the lobes. 

“Speak, jealous heart!” cried the chief. ‘ Had you no ears 
when I sent my young men to you?” 

Flesher yelled lustily for help and the interpreter rushed in. 
“Muchastim!” he muttered, and seizing the chief’s spear he 
struck Le Sonnant a terrible blow across the head with the oaken 
haft. The chief dropped to the floor. 

When Le Sonnant left the camp no one in the Fort noticed 
Walking The Sky steal out and follow, under cover of the ravine 
which ran close to the lodges and down past the Fort a short way 
from the stockade. When the chief made his charge Walking 
The Sky scaled the stockade, unobserved, in the excitement, by 
those within. He watched Le Sonnant enter the Chief Factor’s 
quarters, heard the uproar and was close behind the interpreter 
when he ran in. Then he saw the chief fall. A moment later 
he was outside the Fort again. 

“They have killed him!” he shouted in Cree as he raced 
toward the camp, waving his blanket. “Gee nipahayo!” And 
he gave the war-whoop of the nation. 

It was echoed at once from every point of the camp. In an 
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instant men were issuing from every lodge and drawing to a 
common centre. The women with their children were taking 
needless shelter in the ravine against the rusted big guns at the 
Fort. The warriors were in full war-dress, though they were 
not weighed down, like knights of old, with harness; a loin-cloth, 
a belt of cartridges, paint, feathers, moccasins, a rifle, a bow and 
a quiver. They had been ready, awaiting the outcome of the 
chief’s sally. 

They divided. Some ran down to the ravine. The others, 
mounted, made a demonstration toward the Fort. They came 
singing—a sinuous flight of brown, naked bodies, with bright 
yellow and scarlet spots where their face were. Arrows fell like 
hail upon the stores and the officers’ quarters inside the square. 
A sleet of bullets was pelting in at the upper windows and into 
the upright posts forming the stockade. Then they scattered 
like spilt marbles and vanished as ghosts amid the poplar bluffs 
on the left. 

The six white men composing the staff at the Fort, with rifles 
in their hands, had been anxiously watching this from the corner 
bastions commanding the lines of the square. Now they drew 
long breaths and came down from their posts. As they walked 
into the open, another flight of arrows whistled upon them from 
the ravine. 

Flesher had just quitted his rooms, where he had been engaged 
with some success in a philanthropic effort to restore the fallen 
chief to consciousness by pouring rum down his throat. An arrow 
dropped, smoking, at his feet. Ho fell back a step, then stooped 
and picked it up. A piece of touchwood, punk, glowed in a slit 
at the end. 

“Tort d’ ’ieu!” the half-breed just then sang out. “ De Fort 
she’s burn!” 

Flesher glanced at the roof of the trading-shop, where the 
interpreter pointed. A thin strip of flame was hugging the 
shingles from the eaves to the peak. The buildings were like 
tinder. Arrows continued to rain into the Fort. Now they 
could hear the yelling again on the left and answering whoops 
irom the right—they were being attacked from both sides. 

Flesher tore back into his quarters. The chief was sitting up 
and looked at him sullenly. 

“Call off your men!” cried the officer. “They are attacking 
the Fort!” 

“True?” said the chief, interested. “It is well. You invited 
this; now you do not want it. You forget, soon, your three 
refusals—and this blow.” 
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He placed a hand tenderly on the spot. The antidotal influence 
of the shock had anticipated the effect of the spirits; he was quite 
sober. 

“This is no time for parley, chief!” retorted the Chief Factor, 
hotly. “I tell you, they have fired the Fort!” he burst out. 
“We shall all be killed; you with the rest. Name your terms. 
You shall have presents—all you ask. Only stop them.” 

“Good!” replied Le Sonnant, coolly, rising. “Three suits of 
fine cloth, three kegs of rum, and tea and tobacco for my warriors, 
The best horse in your band for my wound.” 

He rushed from the room. The roof of the trading-shop was 
burning fiercely. The employés of the Fort had fled back to the 
bastions, and were firing on the advancing Indians, 

“Le petit diable!” exclaimed the half-breed in the left 
bastion, levelling his rifle on the leader of the mounted Indians, 
a tall, slight figure that just at the moment shot along beneath 
the bastion. 

At the half-breed’s fire the Indian reeled in his saddle and 
slid to the ground. Instantly there arose a yell of rage. The 
braves following swerved and scattered, pouring a leaden sheet 
into the bastion as they went. The clerk had his sye at a 
porthole beside the half-breed, glancing along the barrel of his 
gun. 

“Ah, ha, Baptiste!” he cried. “ Got him!” 

Then he fell back with a bullet in his brain. 

“Coeur de Jesu!” muttered the half-breed, catching him. 
“Sanvage get one, too!” 

The four men in the bastion commanding the ravine had 
repulsed the onset from that side, and were pulling down the 
trading-shop. It was the only building that had caught. Le 
Sonnant mounted to the beam over the big gate, and as his 
warriors came charging again he shouted: 

“Stop! Stop! Tesqua! Keebotisuk! For what make you 
war? Put by your guns. Peace!” 

They closed up and drew slowly nearer. 

“Listen,” he went on. ‘Tobacco and tea free—and rum three 
kegs!” 

“How! how!” broke from the dusky ranks. The young 
warrior who had been killed was Walking The Sky. He had no 
relatives in the camp. 

A minor chief rode forward. ‘ But,” he said dubiously, “a 
brave is killed.” 

“What? Who?” questioned the chief. 

Flesher interrupted. He was standing behind the gate beneath 
x2 
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the chief with the interpreter near; his face was pale, haggard, 
stricken, and he wrung his hands hopelessly. 

“We are even, Many Brave Feathers,” he said brokenly. “I 
have lost my son!” 

“Back to your tents!” roared the chief. “The Master’s son 
is dead, too.” 

They rode slowly off, but the minor chief came back in a 
minute. “He asks for you, Kahmeeschetookeehewup,” he said. 
“He is not yet dead. It is the young Crow, Walking The Sky.” © 

The chief's hand smote his breast; then he went in silence 
toward where the young man lay on the green sunlit prairie. 

“Why should I feel the knife in my heart?” he asked himself. 
“ He is nothing to me; yet I love him better than if he were the 
child of her—lost so long, when I was young like hin—my own 
blood!” 

Walking The Sky opened his eyes and smiled as the chief came 
up. He was deadly pale where the grass had brushed the yellow 
paint from his cheek when he fell. 

“Tt was my fault,” he said in his own smooth tongue, with a 
languid deprecating gesture. “I thought you were killed.” 

The chief bent, and took his hand silently, while a great pang 
cut through his strong frame. 

“You always thought me—a man, Many Brave Feathers. I 
have tried—it has been hard—to be one—like one. I have loved 
you, my chief, since the day you—saved my life.” 

The breath of the wounded warrior came hard, in pain; a 
young life was drifting swiftly away with the white cloud-flecks 
in the blue arch above. His eyes closed for an instant, then 
opened with an eager, searching light in them, and he went on 
quickly : 

“T am the daughter of your enemy, Black Eagle. I was forced, 
that day, to fight with the men, with my brothers; my father 
was hard pressed. So you took me—a fighting warrior; and so 
I remained. Sometime I hoped——” The brave young heart 
failed. The chief was kneeling, with his eyes close to the 
beautiful ones of the Crow girl—wondrous dusk eyes, deep, great, 
and changeful as the aurora of her own North Country. A cord 
seemed to tug at Le Sonnant’s ears; he was trying so hard to 
catch the words which would not be said. His face was drawn; 
he understood all now. He pressed the limp, shapely brown 
hand in his own powerful clasp, almost roughly. 

“Heart of me, the clouds draw thick between us. Look! on 
the border of the Sand Hills our lodge stands ready pitched ; there 
Walking The Sky will be waiting!” 
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The words came very softly—almost in a whisper. And when 
the chief kissed the painted forehead, the soul of a young brave 
was already speeding to the land of its faith. 

But, round the blazing fires lighting the Indian lodges which 
the half-breed watched that night from a bastion of the dark, 
silent, barred Fort, in all the dancing and boasting and sound of 
high revel, there was never a note of sorrow save for the wailing 
chant of a lonely, blind old woman. The only other to grieve 
was Le Sonnant—alas! he was too drunk. 


BLEASDELL CAMERON. 











Che Children’s Cardinal. 


TovcuTFuL and observant women often have occasion to remark 
that when a man really loves children, his love for them is so 
great as even to eclipse our own: his whole strength of intellect 
and heart—all his manly tenderness and chivalry towards the 
innocent and helpless—seem gathered into one great abiding love 
which enwraps and protects its fortunate object. Such a lover 
of children was the late Herbert Cardinal Vaughan; and the 
present writer aims at setting forth, even though inadequately, 
this beautiful side of his character—a side which is not fully 
known, even by his intimate friends. 

Upon Cardinal Vaughan’s elevation to the See of Westminster 
in 1892, one of his first thoughts was for the children of his new 
diocese—for the city waifs living in surroundings of dirt, poverty, 
and crime, almost at his very door. The heart of the pastor, 
as well as the heart of the man, yearned over the weaklings 
of his flock; and he formed a private commission composed of 
influential men and women, whose duty it was to verify various 
statistical returns and trace out the children who had drifted, on 
the tide of slum-life, away from church and school. The work 
was long and difficult, the results were terribly depressing, as 
must be any searching investigation into the conditions of child- 
life in the purlieus of a great city. The report brought by the 
commission to his Eminence, was that many of his children were 
half-clothed, half-fed, sick, herded together with vicious and 
drunken parents in surroundings destructive to health of soul 
and body—while others could not be traced at all, their fate being 
merely a matter of sorrowful conjecture. 

Though the task appeared practically hopeless, the Cardinal 
addressed himself to it undauntedly; and, in the early spring of 
1899, he addressed a pastoral letter to the clergy and laity, 
inaugurating the great Crusade of Rescue. In every parish was 
to be formed a representative local committee of lay workers who 
were to visit, regularly, their own slum districts for the sole 
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purpose of watching over the children. Any case of extreme 
poverty, or of danger to faith and morals, was to be duly 
investigated, reported, and then forwarded to the Central 
Executive Committee at Archbishop’s House, whose duty it was 
to vote for or against the reception of the child into one of the 
diocesan homes. Monthly collections for the support of these 
homes were also organised in the parishes, and thus a huge net 
was spread over the diocese which, the Cardinal hoped, would 
save all his children from poverty, cruelty, and crime. 

Stringent regulations were laid down by his Eminence for the 
guidance of the Crusade. There was, above all other conditions, 
to be no proselytism. So a rule was made forbidding the 
committee to take any child who had not received Catholic 
baptism and education, and who had not had one Catholic parent. 
Further, they were instructed not to accept cases which could 
be dealt with by any other means, such as the School Board, 
Poor Law, Industrial Schools Acts, ete. The Crusade was solely 
for the Cardinal’s most wretched and helpless children, the scum 
of the city whom no one else wanted and no one else could help. 

The problem of child-rescue is always a difficult and anxious 
one; some persons condemn help for children on the ground that 
it still further relieves careless parents from their responsibilities. 
It is a question with two sides, the child’s and the parent's. 
Like that of some other great philanthropists, the Cardinal’s 
choice was sublimely simple; with his princely position and 
almost unlimited power, he chose the child’s side because it was 
the side of the helpless. 

At the inauguration of the Crusade an amicable arrangement 
was entered into with Dr. Barnardo, who agreed to pass on to 
Archbishop’s House all Catholic applications (which agreement 
has been strictly adhered to ever since), and the National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children has also done grand 
service to the Crusade in such cases of suspected ill-treatment as 
were beyond the power of private investigators. 

But the Cardinal’s favourite project has yet to be described : 
his love for the children was not merely for the wretched and 
suffering, it extended also to the safe and happy, and realised, 
with the deepest comprehension, the power of the so-called weak. 
The soul of the Crusade was to be a band of child Crusaders : 
children were to be the saviours of children. With a view to 
testing this dearest wish of his heart, his Eminence issued an 
invitation to all the school children of his diocese, asking them 
to help him in supporting the little waifs by saving up their 
pocket-money during that Lent (1899) and requesting them to 
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visit his house on the Second Sunday after Easter for the purpose 
of presenting him with their alms. 

Needless to say, this invitation caused a great stir among the 
children. It was not usual for a Prince of the Church to hold 
receptions for youngsters, especially those of the working-classes, 
and they fully appreciated the privilege. And, even above this 
anticipated pleasure was the other novel idea—the idea that they 
could actually help other little children who were cold and hungry 
or in danger of being lost to their own beloved faith. 

So the children set to work with collecting cards and money- 
boxes, and when the great day came, in each school repre- 
sentatives were chosen and sent to the dear, dingy old house, 
with the proverbially dirty windows, at the bottom of Carlisle 
Place. The bright-faced young emissaries trooped in from north, 
south, east and west, the girls gay with coloured hair-ribbons, 
the boys in all the agony of clean collars and faces. Dainty 
little ladies from the convent schools mixed happily with the 
wide-awake East-Enders; tall boys and girls just about to pass 
out of school-life altogether, made way for the tiny toddling 
infant delegates. A steady stream flowed up the broad staircase 
to the old room at the top of the house, familiarly known as “ the 
quarter deck,” and all were on the tip-toe of expectation as the 
clock struck four and his Eminence sailed in, literally shining 
with the happiness of being so near them at last. Directly he 
began to address them, it was apparent to the most casual 
observer that he had “a way with him” which took the child- 
heart captive at once. His gorgeous apparel and great attractions 
of person fascinated the beauty-loving eye of youth and riveted 
its attention. But far beyond mere externals was the magnetic 
influence of love. The children felt that he loved them—felt it 
as the sensitive plant feels the sun, responded to it like quick- 
silver to atmosphere. 

By the end of his Eminence’s impassioned yet simple speech 
his children loved him almost as much as he loved them, and 
their hearts were profoundly stirred by his call to them for help 
for his lost-lambs. One very significant remark made by him 
that first “Good Shepherd Sunday ” was that, by the following 
spring, he hoped to have the cathedral in a sufficiently finished 
condition to hold the whole thirty thousand of his school children 
instead of merely the representative five hundred then assembled 
in the limited accommodation of the quarter deck. Those five 
hundred were, of course, the cream of the cream, the pride and 
joy of parents and teachers, but the Cardinal wanted them all, 
the naughty as well as the good. 
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After the address came the supreme ceremony of purse- 
presenting. Every child went up, knelt at his Eminence’s feet, 
placed his or her purse in his hand, and received, in return, 
a heartfelt blessing. It was an absorbingly interesting scene ; 
the children exhibited no shyness or awkwardness but were 
absolutely happy and at home, and the infants caused much 
merriment by the truly British manner in which they clung to 
their purses. It had clearly been impressed upon them, by 
anxious teachers, that on no account were they to let go of their 
little bags, and so firmly was this idea rooted in their minds, that 
they declined to give them up even to the Cardinal. They 
thought he was a goodly sight for baby eyes in his gold, scarlet, 
and white linen; they enjoyed giving to the beautiful cameo ring 
such damp, smacking kisses as could be heard all over the room ; 
but, even for the sake of this fascinating person, they were not 
going to part with their money. So the Cardinal had to gently 
force open tiny fists for their hot crumpled contents, explaining 
kindly that they were really meant for him. Some of us feared 
an outburst of tears, but every baby took his loss philosophically 
and toddled away in puzzled resignation. 

One little girl, who had lost her big brother in the crowd, 
fought her way back through the crush alone, and, scornfully 
ignoring the group of incompetent ladies and Monsignori standing 
round, hurled herself bodily at the Cardinal as the one person 
capable of finding the missing youth. Another little mite pre- 
sented his Eminence with a nosegay that had evidently been manu- 
factured on her own lines without any grown-up assistance. It 
consisted of a bunch of drooping white lilac, embellished with three 
or four yellow dandelions, all of which were carefully fastened up 
in a holder of crumpled newspaper. Ministering hands at once 
offered to relieve the Cardinal of this encumbrance, but nothing 
would induce him to part with it, All the afternoon he clung 
to it, and was finally seen sweeping away to his own private 
apartments, still holding the childish offering in his left hand. 

When the children had all departed, the great box containing 
the money bags was locked up for the night in the safe, and the 
counters arrived at Archbishop’s House at an early hour next 
morning. Piles of soup plates were brought up by the footmen 
for the reception of the assorted cash (which entirely covered 
a large table) and the Cardinal floated in and out all the morning, 
eager to know the total collected. Many of the purses were of 
scarlet satin and velvet, embroidered with gold; others were 
exquisitely painted, and some bore the Cardinal’s coat of arms in 
silks, By lunch time the result was announced: between £300 
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and £400 collected, largely in pence and even in farthings—one 
of the poorest East End missions haying sent five pounds. 

This grand result of a few weeks’ work by children for children 
confirmed the Cardinal’s fondest hopes. His little ones had 
proved themselves sufficiently self-sacrificing and loving to be an 
invaluable aid to him in saving the lost. So the following Lent 
he issued a letter (a copy of which was sent to every child in the 
diocese) inaugurating the Catholic Children’s Crusade, which put 
the crowning touch to the whole Crusade of Rescue. This C.C.C. 
was a confraternity for children only: no adults were to be 
admitted, and the three conditions of membership were, enro!- 
ment of names in S. Peter’s Net (the organ of the Crusade), 
prayer for the safety of the little perishing waifs, and an annual 
alms-giving, no matter how small, towards their support. The 
children were, of course, fired with the idea of becoming 
“Crusaders,” and joined the C.C.C. in hundreds, which swelled in 
due time to thousands. 

“Good Shepherd Sunday ” (so called because the gospel of the 
Mass for the Second Sunday after Easter is the story of the Good 
Shepherd) became the greatest feast in the year to the children 
and their Cardinal. They counted the months and weeks to this 
happy day, and the second year the collection was over £500. 
Meantime a Children’s Corner, with monthly competitions for 
Elementary School and Convent divisions, and a correspondence 
column, had been opened in S. Peter’s Net, and the present writer 
was appointed by his Eminence as sub-editor with management 
of the whole children’s department. 

Thus was formed a regular means of inter-communication 
between the Crusaders and headquarters, and the youthful corre- 
spondents availed themselves of this to a full extent. Their 
letters were filled with messages to “ the dear Cardinal,” as they 
always called him; numberless invitations to prize days and 
school festivals were sent to him; he was asked, in the most 
confiding manner to “pray for my intention ”—whatever that 
might be! Love and kisses, in the form of little crosses, were 
showered on him and, where such letters happened to be the 
prize ones, the compositors had strict orders to reproduce these 
kisses in the magazine by means of little xs. They were 
instructed, too, never to correct the highly original spelling and 
punctuation, but to set up the letters just as the children had 
written them. On one occasion a little girl writing from a South 
African Nazareth House, remarked artlessly to his Eminence: 
“We should so like to see you. The nuns have shown us your 
photo. It is very beautiful.” 
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The Cardinal, of course, loved this children’s corner and sent 
messages back to them from time to time. In the magazine were 
also reports of cases dealt with weekly by the central committee, 
and these were followed with deep interest by the Crusaders, who 
firmly believed that their prayers helped the local visitor to find 
each little waif, and that their pennies purchased food, clothing 
and shelter for it in the homes. 

Some details could not, of course, pass beyond the committee- 
room where the pitiful story was heard; innocent and helpless 
children suffered treatment which was unfit even for publication. 
But the less heart-rending instances were a source of never-ending 
interest to the Crusaders. Their sympathy was unbounded for 
one of our little waifs who saw a bed for the first time in her 
life on her first night in the Home; one little boy had been found 
deserted in a stable in December, and, to the relief of the Crusaders, 
was rescued in good time for his Christmas dinner of roast beef 
and plum pudding; another poor little fellow was found in the 
workhouse infirmary, insane through vermin, thanks to the neglect 
of his drunken mother; and one poor baby in arms was sold for a 
drink by its mother to a strange woman in a public-house. At 
first this wretched infant could not be traced, and the Crusaders 
were terribly perturbed. But after some weeks, during which it 
had been used for begging purposes by its foster-mother, it was 
found and handed to us by the police, to the intense relief of the 
children. 

Child psychology is a marvellous study. Our city slums 
contain many a child-mystic. And in no order of creation are to 
be found such devoted lovers of their own kindas children. Their 
compassion for their weaker brethren has no limits, and manifests 
itself in ways involving personal self-sacrifice—surest of all tests. 
Some of the Crusaders will get up in the dark on cold winter 
mornings to hear an early mass before school for the little waifs ; 
others (Kast Enders these) to quote their own quaint words, 
observe a “ perpetual fast from fruit and gweets” and save the 
pennies for food for the poor children, On one Good Shepherd 
Sunday we received a donation enclosed with three little bills 
made out at so many “ pricks (on the collecting cards) at 1d.a 
prick” and “ forty days without sugar at 1d. a day from dada for 
going without.” 

This was the key-note of the Cardinal’s teaching, (not only 
taught, but practised by himself), personal self-sacrifice for the 
love of the weaker neighbour. His annual letters to the children 
were full of this spirit and, by illustrations from the lives of child 
martyrs, he endeavoured to teach his children how to endure for a 
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great cause. In each letter and every address he implored, 
exhorted and commanded them never to cease to work and pray 
for all in want and sin. His chief dread was lest they should 
cease to care, lest brotherly love should grow weaker with increas- 
ing years. He called constantly on parents, teachers and pastors 
to aid him in making the children consistent and practical 
Christians; constantly in his pastorals to the adults of his flock, 
he mentioned the Child Crusaders, of whom also he preached to 
his clergy at the Synods. 

By the third Good Shepherd Sunday, his Eminence could wait 
no longer for the great meeting in the cathedral whose progress 
out of chaos seemed soslow. He had set his whole heart on the 
children being the first public body to enter the Westminster 
Cathedral, so, in April 1901, he determined to receive them there, 
despite all obstacles, lest, before the following spring, some other 
meeting might have been held in the great building. This mandate 
caused consternation among all concerned. The place was still 
as cold and damp as a grave, while no floor of any kind was yet 
laid down, nor were any windows in. Even then, the Cardinal’s 
chest was showing signs of delicacy, and a prolonged visit to such 
a death-trap might have been productive of most serious results. 
This was pointed out to him, but, of course, with no result. 
Then we laid before him the danger to the children, which at 
once produced the desired effect. He agreed to hold the meeting 
in the old house as usual, but, nevertheless, got his own way too, 
in the end, and in a harmless manner, by taking the children en 
masse over to the cathedral after the presentation of purses. 
Being gloriously human, in spite of their passionate philanthropic 
zeal, they hada thoroughly happy time—upsetting hods of mortar, 
overturning piles of bricks, and mixing sand with the putty, to 
their hearts’ content. Next day his Eminence was informed of 
this mischief, which information he received with a mock-serious 
suggestion that we should pay for it out of the collection. We, 
of course, declined, and said, jokingly, that we would instruct the 
contractors to send the bill in to his Eminence, who promptly 
responded— “TI don’t care what the damage is or what I have to 
pay, now that the children have been the first public body to enter 
the cathedral.” 

The following year (1902) found the old house deserted. The 
migration to the new Archbishop’s House had taken place, and 
the meeting was held in the adjoining hall. This, though 
happily no one knew it, was the last interview between the 
children and the Cardinal. And even on this occasion, a medical 
man had been in attendance with a strong restorative just before 
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his Eminence appeared on the platform. When he did appear 
he was unusually bright, and told the delighted children a quaint 
anecdote of how he had been stopped in a Mill-Hill lane by two 
little highwaymen who, unaware of his identity, demanded from 
him “a penny for the Cardinal’s poor children.” 

The following autumn came the sad news of his entire break- 
down, and on Good Shepherd Sunday of the present year, when 
the whole meeting was for the first time held in the cathedral, 
the children arrived only to find a stranger in their Cardinal’s 
place. He had sent them a letter which was read aloud to them 
by Bishop Stanley, and in which was expressed a noble resigna- 
tion to the disappointments inevitable in increasing ill-health 
and old age. It concluded with an earnest exhortation to the 
Crusaders to continue their work with their usual zeal, and 
this was the last letter he ever addressed to them. By the 
thoughtful consideration of Father Emanuel Baus (administrator 
of the Rescue Crusade) this letter, reproduced in the Cardinal's 
own hand, exactly as he had written it, has been sent to the 
schools, so that the children may preserve this last relic of their 
great-hearted friend. 

On the morning of June 20, the “ Death of Cardinal Vaughan ” 
was placarded in London, and the cruel black letters caused 
@ thrill of horror in the children’s hearts. In the East End 
especially, little knots collected, asking each other if the news 
could possibly be true. They soon learnt that it was only 
too true, and next day in church listened with tears to the 
senior canon’s touching little letter describing the peaceful 
end of their beloved Cardinal. Immediately after this letter 
was read the gospel for the day which, appropriately enough, 
happened to be the story of the shepherd who went out into 
the wilderness after the lost sheep. In his sermon that morning 
the Bishop of Stepney paid a most graceful tribute to the memory 
of the Cardinal who, as his Lordship said, had so cared for the 
little rough waifs of the slums. 

The lying in state took place on the following three days, when 
the children went to the bare, unfinished cathedral to see the 
bare, unadorned coffin and to say goodbye to the friend who will 
never see them, or write to them, or speak to them any more. 

The waifs in our Homes now number between 700 and 800—all 
desperate cases which, in spite of the urgent need of funds, the 
committee has been unable to refuse. Many of these children 
have now been enrolled as Crusaders, and have themselves become 
the rescuers of others. The C.C.C. also has members in all parts 
of England, in Ireland and Scotland, Holland, Franc2, and South 
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Africa, The results of the work and its effect upon rescuers and 
rescued are incalculable, and must continue to increase, for the 
children will never forget their Cardinal or the sacred trust he 
has left behind him in their hands. In after life as parents, 
teachers, nuns or priests, they will pass on his work to the 
next generation of children, and so through years to come, though 
the work must henceforward always miss its founder’s powerful 
inspiration, future Good Shepherd Sundays will be days full of 
sorrowful memories, 

This, then, is the noble work conceived by the loving heart 
of one brave man, who is, in very truth, known as the Children’s 
Cardinal. 


Oxrve KatTHarine Parr. 
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Some Lost Lady of Old Years. 


———— 


Wuert the Shannon narrows into Killaloe a group of people 
stood on the little wooden landing-stage waiting for the pleasure- 
steamer which should take them up Lough Derg. The day was 
bright with that dewy brightness seen only in Ireland. It had 
rained so lately that everything was fresh washed and every 
grass-blade was a-sparkle. So were the dancing little ripples on 
the broad and pearly river. 

The landing-stage is a little way from the town. One may 
reach it by an unsophisticated bit of railway, but it is just as 
quick to walk and far pleasanter, for the “road” is one of those 
fascinating Irish “ bohereens,” scored deviously all its length with 
three deep and immemorial ruts, bordered by wild and straggling 
hedgerows, where everything grows as it likes and where gaps 
are frequent; while cows, donkeys, geese and all other live-stock 
pursue their browsing avocations just as well on the “ bohereen ” 
as in the neighbouring fields. 

At the edge of this small crowd of perhaps some fifty persons, 
a tall, bearded man stood leaning against the rail of the little 
jetty. His dress was careless and his pipe drooped from his lips 
in a desponding kind of way. The folk round him were eagerly 
discussing the non-appearance of the steamer. Everybody knew 
somebody present and most had come in parties, except the 
silent man: he was quite alone. He was desperately patient. 
Then the steamer hove in sight round a corner and there was 
a gathering up of baskets, a counting of children, a general dis- 
entangling of gossiping groups and a clenching of family ties. 

“She’s in sight!” “She'll be round shthraight!” “Johnnie, 
ketch hould 0’ me!” “Tom, will I hould on to Lizzie?” “Lay 
go, now, my bye.” “Afther you, Mrs. Rooney, ma'am.” “Glory 
be tis sech a fine day!” “A fine day, entirely.” 

The silent man looked on and listened attentively. A face in 
the crowd caught his eye, the face of a young girl, pale and pure, 
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with heavy smooth black hair parted Madonna-wise on the brow. 
He looked with a pause of wonder and instinctively removed his 
pipe from his mouth. Then somebody came between. A wag- 
gonnette had just driven up and a large party got out, the men 
in most correct costume, the ladies fashionably attired. It was 
one of these latter who robbed the silent man of the vision which 
had attracted him. The intruding lady was tall and elegant of 
figure and carriage. Her appearance was matronly, her hair 
quite silver-grey. The man turned away; he wanted fresh 
youth, not middle age. 

Then the little steamer passed by, swung round, and drew up 
again at the landing-stage. 

It was a hurry and a scramble, and everybody seemed to be 
accosting everybody else by Christian names. At length all were 
aboard and were turning their attention to spreading themselves, 
their children, and their lunch-baskets on the benches all round 
the sides of the vessel and on the rickety carpet chairs on the 
deck. 

The silent man sought no seat. He went straight to the prow 
of the vessel, leant against the wooden construction covering the 
hatchway to the bar, replaced his pipe between his lips, drove 
his hands into his pockets and looked out ahead up the silver 
sheet before him. The banks were near now, but he knew they 
soon would widen out. He knew all that was coming, in fact, and 
was there to remind himself—to live over again some past 
events in his life. 

The engines throbbed and the little craft sped on her course. 
The shores drew back; the green changed to a purpler hue on 
the hills that rose to starboard, to a greyer tint on the lowland 
lying to port. 

It was all entrancing to the spectator in the prow. He did 
not listen to the never-ending conversation and ejaculation behind 
him, but the lilt of the brogue reached his ear and all helped to 
set him back in time, as he desired it should. 

The years dropped back m the wake of the steamer, and the 
lovely land, its misty distances, its changeful tender skies, the 
embracing silver lake—all laid gentle, wistful claim upon his 
heart once more, smoothed out the travel-stains and alluringly 
beckoned him onward. The remembrance of that pale Madonna 
face swept by, adding its charm to all the other tender touches. 
But he did not seek the girl. It was enough to know the type 
still existed. Well he knew how the dark lashes would droop 
and the red run up the cheek at a stranger’s lightest word. He 
was back again in the land where girlhood still keeps its blushing 
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grace. A brooding sense of peace lapped round him. The actual 
withdrew and imagination tented him round with fair-hung 
tapestries, embroidered all with mystic moving figures. He 
followed, eagerly clutching at each shadow as it waved to and 
fro in his vision. 

Then he paused a moment to exult. Yes; he was right! 
Here he knew he would find inspiration. It needed only this 
swift smooth motion through gliding water, clear and bright in 
the foreground, melting through all coloured middle distances 
into the grey vagueness of the far unending background. It 
was coming, the whole story he lacked, and he knew its title: 
“Some Lost Lady of Old Years.” When he knew more he would 
go and look at the dark-haired girl again. But he would speak 
to no one; for speech broke with its weight the silver net his 
fancy was weaving out of sunbeams, waves, old dreams and 
mist. 

“Here! Come here, Mrs. Gascoigne. This is a capital place, 
sounded in his ear, 

He shuddered. An unmistakably English voice! The silent 
dreamer shrugged his shoulder, scowled and turned to go. He 
knocked against the lady behind in his awkward movement. 
Muttering an apology he tried to evade the rest of the party. 
But—alas, for the glimmering dreams! a heavy male hand fell 
on his shoulder, 

“ Lambert, as I’m alive!” 

“Gresham! What, you here?” 

Mutual greetings and introductions—a whole party of English 
known and unknown, the known being Mrs. Gresham and all the 
Gresham children (in unlimited numbers it seemed to Lambert) 
the unknown, friends and cousins, male and female—all young 
these latter except one lady. And the group ended in a fringe 
of nursemaids and governesses. 

Lambert stifled a groan. The silver net broke and faded into 
the waves. The lovely dreams escaped, floated away, folded their 
wings and far astern dropped down one by one. 

Much readjustment of places followed. Tho prow was far the 
best place for the view. So fortunate other people had not taken 
it! But they must not drive Mr. Lambert away. Lambert 
smiled in grim fashion. He could not think of monopolising the 
best place. He found seats for the ladies, made way for the men, 
and boldly lied as to the pleasure it gave him to meet people of 
his own cultured class and civilised country in that poor savage 
island, then shut his mouth and ground his teeth in silence. 

« Are they not dear quaint things?” cried one girl in a hat the 
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size of a target, and with ash-coloured hair puffed out to resemble 
an inflated balloon. 

“ Awfully quaint,” he returned, his eyes travelling back over 
the deck for one refreshing glimpse of the smooth black hair, the 
Madonna face he had lost. 

Then he dropped to the background. There he was aware of 
the steadfast gaze of the silver-haired lady. He felt a sudden 
sense of relief. Oyril Lambert was one of those men who always 
know what is the fashion in woman’s dress. He considered it 
part of his outfit when he set to work to write a satirical novel 
of modern life. Now ata glance he knew that the rich dress of 
this lady was point-device what it should be. Her presence was 
stately and reposeful, though her face was lined, and the hair 
curled close and high on the forehead was silvery white. Quite 
a woman of his world, a world of half-beliefs, a world that had 
done and seen everything and had now lapsed into self-conscious 
languor. She was seated at the end of the bench, leaning against 
the taffrail. He took the vacant seat at her left. 

“We have disturbed your peace,” she said, in a low soft voice. 
He looked up quickly at the sound. But, no; the words had an 
English ring. ‘And all your dreams have fled,” she went on. 

“How do you know?” he asked in some wonder. 

“How?” she smiled. “But I have read all your books and, of 
course, know your name well.” 

True. Swept back to those long ago days, he had forgotten 
that his name was no longer his own possession. No one had 
known it then and only one believed in him. 

“T had forgotten,” he said, simply; adding, a moment later, 
“it sounds like affectation, but it is not so.” 

“No: I understand. The stronger the mental vision the more 
difficult to disentangle one’s thoughts when the actual suddenly 
shoots across. Still more difficult is it when the past interweaves 
with the present.” 

He smiled. 

‘“‘May I ask the name of one so understanding? I fear I did 
not catch it.” . 

Half-unconsciously he waited that second in suspense. A chill 
feeling followed her reply. ; 

“Mrs. Gascoigne.” 

Yet as he looked at her, some haunting memory awoke. Per- 
haps she disliked his close scrutiny ; for she drew down her veil, a 
grey gauze veil which effectually hid all distinguishing features. 

“Mrs, Gascoigne? Forgive me, One meets so many people. 
Something—some echo made me think—have we ever met before?” 
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A slight pause. No doubt she was mentally reviewing her 
friends and acquaintance. 

“No,” she said at last. ‘“ You have never known me.” - 

“Ah, well,” he sighed, “I suppose nature’s patterns are not 
endless. Indeed, I have just now detected her in a plagiarism.” 

“You work with your own tools.” She smiled. “I hope—time 
copied fair.” 

“Not as fair as at the first, or else my eyes were younger when 
I was last on these waters.” 

“ You—have been here before?” 

“Fifteen years ago.” 

“And a lifetime,” she returned softly. 

“ Yes, the best of life,” he added. “The spring of life and the 
sweet of life. Thirty-seven is not exactly old age, but I will 


. confess—yet, I do not know why I should bore you with my 


reminiscences. Is it not a fine day?” 

“Call no man happy until he is dead,” she answered. “ It is 
yet early afternoon; and—is it not a little uncomplimentary 
to me to discuss the weather? What were you going to 
confess ?” 

“But has a man any right to let the conversation drift so 
exclusively into the first person singular?” 

“Yes, when he is speaking to a woman who wants to listen.” 

“You are very good,” he said, vaguely; and was silent while 
he communed with himself for a moment. 

Suddenly his eye caught that Madonna face in the crowd. He 
turned quickly to his companion. 

“Tt isaconfession. You will keep it from public and publishers. 
I felt my imagination, my constructive power on the wane. The 
characters and the plots did not flash unbidden into sight as before. 
I laboured over the last. I toiled and span. Then I had an 
inspiration. I recalled what I have never forgotten: a summer 
spent here fifteen years ago, which found me young, unknown and 
ambitious. The same summer left me still all three and added— 
a misery of disappointed hopes. From that sprang my—it is not 
fame—my vogue, let us say. But the other day, when I dipped 
my pen in vain, the inspiring thought came. Go back to the 
beginning. Live through that misery again.” 

“Does it cost so much? Was it really—misery ?” 

There was a tremulous insistence in her voice. He looked again 
at her. He could only see that her eyes were downcast. His 
gaze travelled to the ungloved motionless clasped hands, delicate 
white hands made more beautiful by costly rings. But white 
hands are commonplaces in Lambert’s world, and his heart at the 
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moment was busy with two little ones, red and roughened with 
toil. Yet this unknown woman seemed to speak to him from some 
past. She created a restful atmosphere for him. 

“Won't you tell me? I want to know,’ she said again. And 
he yielded to voice and presence. 

“ Yes, it was misery. But you can guess it. I think you must 
know it all in some occult way. Do you not?” 

“T should prefer to hear it.” 

He shifted his position and looked out over the dancing waves 
to the far away western edge of the sky. He began: 

“Tt was a day just like this day, a boat full of people, and I was 
the guest of a family here—a father and two daughters, one of 
them a young widow with two or three children, and in attend- 
ance on these an orphan niece. The father did some journalistic 
work. I was glad enough to know him then. I was beginning to 
see one must begin at the bottom. I was not penniless, however. 
I think they had never more than a plank between them and des- 
truction. At any rate both the sisters wished to accept me.” He 
stopped short and fell into colloquialism. “I say, this is too 
egotistic! See the purple shadows on those hills, and there— 
yes, there are the seven churches. You are interested in Irish 
untiquities ?” 

She followed his glance for a moment and remarked on the 
Round Tower in the midst. 

“Only five churches are standing now,” she said, “if one could 
see clearly enough to define them.” 

“You know this neighbourhood ?” 

“T spent some time here—in my early youth.” 

“Your voice is not Irish,” he sighed, thinking of a soft young 
voice that once curled round his heart. 

“ Half a lifetime in England robs one of much.” Then she drew 
her net to land again, turning to him with, ‘“ When does the orphan 
niece come into the story ?” 

He laughed, but not mirthfully. 

“On this boat she came in. I had never seen her before. She 
took care of the widow’s children. Even then I did not see her 
until we landed at the head of the lake. There I was aware of a 
pale pure face with dark hair parted Madonna-wise on a lovely 
brow.” He paused as he let the words drop slowly. The silver- 
haired lady listened in such stillness that she scarcely seemed to 
breathe. And in a moment he went on again, sending his words 
out over the water. “And they hardly let me look at her; they 
chattered so, they strove so hard to absorb me. I grant it flattered 
me, boy that I was. But it bored me a little too, for I hated 
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chattering tongues and frizzled hair. And then, when I had 
caught one glance of those dark blue eyes, the others became 
intolerable. On the return journey some friends of theirs turned 
up. I seized the opportunity and spoke to her. Her voice was 
soft and low, like yours, but gently Irish. I loved the sound of it. 
Then—you remember the rest, do you not? Or, you know it 
somehow.” 

And it seemed but natural that she should assent; for already 
he had so woven her into the texture of his “Lost Lady of Old 
Years” that no fulfilling of his fancy could startle him. 

“ Yes; I wooed her—wooed her with all the ardour of two-and- 
twenty, first from impulse and delight in the restfulness of her 
smooth black hair,—then from pity: she was the slave of the 
family. I indulged a little foolish pride in thinking how I should 
set her free. I saw myself as a young Perseus coming to unbind 
this Madonna-like Andromeda.” A longer pause, as the boat 
went round a little promontory. ‘ But Andromeda preferred her 
chains to Perseus. Can you not imagine the young fool I was? 
She trembled when I spoke. I knew she loved me—therein lies 
the sting. But no admission could I draw from her until she 
transfixed me with a word—‘I am already promised!’ Another 
had found her. She would not break with him. Yet I knew—I 
know—she loved me. Perhaps she loves me still. Tell me—you 
area woman.” He leant forward to her 

“Yes ; she loves you,” came the voice, low and tremulous from 
sympathy. ‘“ But you,—did you love her?” 

He drew a deep breath, 

“T felt you would ask me. Well, my confession to-day is com- 
pulsory and complete. No; I did not love her as she deserved, 
until she sent me away, rejected me, and then—hardly as she 
needed; for I should have snatched her away from that other whom 
she did not love. And now—I do not know if I could ever have 
loved her as she would demand. It is a pitiful story, is it not? 
the story of a man who is always dealing in passions, and who, in 
the case of the deepest and most lasting emotion that ever touched 
his own life, proved but a sorry failure.” 

“Are you not taking it for granted it would have advanced your 
ambitions to have gained her? Perhaps her destined use in the 
scheme of things was to cause you a little unhappiness and to 
bring you lasting fame.” 

“But she? How coolly you women speak of each other! Iam 
thinking of her. Has she been happy?” 

_ “Was not her nature ancillary to yours? Be sure your fame 
is her happiness,” 
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He shook his head. 
“ No,” he said, sadly, “I know—I feel I have lost her not only 
for time, but for eternity. If I had claimed her, clung to her, 
all that lay dormant in her nature would have come to artistic 
perfection. She loved what I love, art and song. And that 
other, who snatched her from me—what could she learn from 
that dull plodding nature, who flung himself, and dragged her 
after him, into some East End slum? What art can flourish in 
such a life?” 

“That depends,” she said quickly, “on your definition of art.” 

“True,” he answered briefly, and was silent. 

“ You have never seen her again ? ” 

He shook his head. 

“Would you——’” she hesitated a moment, “ would you wish 
to see her again ?” 

“No; I trust I shall never see her now. She remains a 
perfect vision. What can she be like to-day? He must have 
coarsened that beauty—TI cannot dwell on it. It seems sacrilege 
even tothink of it. Sheis my‘ Yarrow stream, unseen, unknown.’ 
Her ‘ use,’ the ‘ use,’ of her presence in my life is done with, but 
her remembrance is my best possession. She is in all my song 
and all my art. My art? It is rapidly merging into the art of 
remembrance alone!” 

She implied one question more. There was a slight effort in 
her voice: 

“You have not told me her name?” 

“Mary.” The lovely name fell on the waves. ‘ Mary,” he 
repeated, “the only name any woman should consent to bear. 
What is yours?” 

He turned to her abruptly. 

“T dare not tell you now,” she smiled. 

“ Mrs. Gascoigne,” broke in Gresham’s voice, “can’t I get you 
something? Some tea, or some of my own brew?” 

“Do have some, Donna,” urged a lively girl of the party. 
“ It’s delicious.” 

But she would have nothing. 

“Well, you, Lambert? Come and have a drink?” 

After that Mrs Gresham appropriated him; then a spectacled 
young lady, who “also wrote,” graciously intimated that he 
might pour out his soul to her. Indeed she seized the oppor- 
tunity to criticise his work generally in a free and candid 
manner. 

He dropped a neutral monosyllable now and then, when she 
gave him time, At the end she felt she had convinced him of his 
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serious artistic error in sometimes giving his novels a “ happy 
ending.” 

* They never occur in life,” quoth the damsel, who counted 
perhaps some twenty summers. 

‘Like the raven,” he assented, 

“ Never.” 

“For even,” she went on in her rapid high voice, “ even if two 
people do marry and all that, of course we know perfectly well it is 
only conventionality and cowardice that prevents their leaving 
each other at the end of a few years—when the gilt is off, in fact.” 

Again he agreed, but wearily. 

All this was so banal; it was not fresh even from the lips of a 
pretty girl. How often had he not had to listen to similar 
centiments from her contemporaries in town and country. 

“That is why we artists decline to marry,” pursued his inter- 
locutor; “it seems such waste of time. Yet sometimes we, as 
well as they, have suffered.” 

A little sibilant sigh floated up. 

He smiled in his beard. After all, women can never cease to 
be women. He vouchsafed a longer answer. 

“T hope you will one day be induced to waste your time.” 

For a moment she glanced at him from a purely feminine 
point of view. No! He was haggard and travel-stained, and 
his coat was decidedly baggy. Somebody called her: 

“Mary!” 

Then he looked at her. Her name was Mary, and she uttered 
these wearisome, belated half-truths. Her hair was black, yet 
she frizzed and puffed it over her forehead. 

Lambert turned away with a sigh of relief when she deserted 
him for the younger man who had called to her. 

For the rest of the little voyage the world wedged itself between 
him and the grey-veiled lady. At length Dromineer was reached 
and everybody landed. 

Lambert and the Gascoigne party proceeded to the little inn 
for tea. A few of the better-class passengers adjourned there 
also, The rest spread themselves over the little tumble-down quay, 
the neighbouring fields, and even the bohereens, for in Ireland 
there is always a confusion in the mind of Nature as to what is 
road and what field. Baskets were opened, children swept 
together, and all were soon engaged in satisfying the primal 
needs of hunger and thirst. 

One lady assigned Lambert to herself at this impromptu meal. 
He looked rather “down on his luck,” as she expressed it. She 
was young and gay. She talked golf to him. He entered with 
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zest into her views of life. Afterwards, when she grasped who 
the badly dressed man was, whom, purely from pity, she had 
tried to enliven, the girl exclaimed : 

“ Well, he was just as jolly as if he had been stupid!” 

Events were so untoward on the return journey that Lambert 
went aft to escape the too strong Gresham element. As he 
passed one detachment of the group, he caught the end of a 
sentence—“ Came in for the Gascoigne property and took the 
name.” But it made little impression on him. 

Had he not turned away so abruptly, he might have heard the 
authoress reply to a query: 

“Ob, Donna is only short for Madonna. You see her name is 
Mary, but so many of us are Marys, we have given her a special 
name.” 

But by this time Lambert was smoking far astern. He had 
glimpses now and then of the girl who so attracted him. 

The western sky was gathering up white clouds and setting 
them in array for the coming sunset glories; the dim shores 
grew duskier; the pearly waters changed to pale sea-green. 

One can dream also in the stern with gaze fixed on the foamy 
wake of the vessel. He shook out his tapestries once more and 
was soon: immersed, absorbed in the visions unfolded to him. 
Only now a new figure moved therein. 

Farther down the loch the Seven Churches and the silent 
Tower again came into view in the waning light. Perhaps she 
had not noticed. He must draw her attention to it. 

He made his way back to the prow. 

She was sitting quietly in her old place, silently looking out 
over the water at the ripples breaking against the reeds of the 
nearer shore. He dropped naturally into the seat at her side. 

* Look,” he said, simply. 

“What a mystic land it is,’ she murmured. “ Everything 
elusive, everything in half-tones—a land where nothing ever 
arrives, ever reaches its goal;” and with a sudden turn to him, 
“you will weave your romance about those Seven Churches and 
that Tower.” 

“Tell me my story,” he smiled. 

“Your ‘Childe,’ will never reach the Dark Tower. He will 
see it through rifts. He will know she is there imprisoned—his 
Lost Lady of Old Years—but they will never meet. And thus 
she will fulfil her office to him. She will ever be an inspiration, 
never sink down to the everyday, the commonplace. That Dark 
Tower will lure him onward,” 

He sighed. 
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“ You seem to tell me my own life-story.” 
“T am reminded—all you have told me reminds me—of another 
life-story I know. It is the same story from the woman’s point 
of view.” 

“Ah!” the artist waking up in him, “ tell it to me.” 

She hesitated a moment. 

“ You think I may ? ” 

“T am sure you may.” 

She began with apparent irrelevance. 

“T was reflecting on incongruities as you came up. I suppose 
incongruity is the root of all tragedy as well as comedy. People 
born for one environment are thrust into another set—for them 
a mistaken set—of circumstances. And they are shattered. My 
friend, the woman I spoke of, was meant for ‘narrow things at 
home,’ for a strenuous life. At one time she had hoped for this. 
That, I think, was why she accepted the man who became her 
husband. She did so before she knew the meaning of life or 
love. And suddenly both assailed her. A whirlwind of love 
swept round her, almost dragged up her anchors, the anchors of 
honour and duty, and the wild sea of life, tossing its waves 
beyond, called to her to loose her moorings.” 

The lady’s voice came with difficulty. She paused. 

“ And then?” he asked. 

“Then—she gave up love and held fast by duty, hoping at 
least for calm and content in hard labour among poor neighbours. 
But this was denied to her. After one short year, her husband 
came in for a considerable, indeed, a large property. He felt 
it his duty to turn all his attention to the new calls, the new 
work this laid upon him. For her it implied much change. 
And after his death, the same way of living continued. There 
was always someone who demanded of her to give up her wish 
to lead her own life. His people—her own people—there is 
always somebody who insists on her taking her place in society, 
on her going beautifully clad. And she yields. But life is often 
only existence.” 

“Ts she unhappy? Is she still seeking something? And 
what of the earlier love?” 

He spoke with quick eagerness. 

“ She is not unhappy ; rather she has never been happy. It has 
been a foiled life. Kemember, too, how our claims lessen as we 
goon. At twenty we demand all the gifts of all the world; at 
thirty we take what we can get; at forty—sometimes long before 
that age—we ask for nothing but peace and silence, and a little 

time to bury our dead, to mourn the seven days due.” 
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He got up and walked across the deck. He returned and 
repeated his question, standing before her. 

“ You have not told me. Is the first love lost to her ?” 

“ He knows nothing of her now. She does not wish hin—now 
—to meet her.” 

“ But if he loves her? Surely he must love her still?” 

She shook her head. 

“T do not think he ever loved her—as she needed. He loves 
his remembrance of her. It was long ago. He is an artist. 
How could she—where would she—find courage to blur her 
earlier image?” 

“No,” he returned ; and thinking of his own story, “it is rank 
Ibsenism, but aspiration is more than possession.” 

“Yes. I am glad—I have told you.” For a moment her 
voice faltered. 

Again it struck him how deeply sympathetic this woman's 
nature must be. 

“Tell me,” she went on suddenly, “she—my friend—is free. 
She knows he is free, knows, too, what the memory of her counts 
for in his life. Should she seek him? Your story is similar— 
you too, are an artist. Tell me.” 

Again, in a sub-conscious way, he noted the delicate whiteness 
of the hands pressed close together, the splendour of her 
sapphires and emeralds. Was it—could it be her own story ? 

“Tell me,” she repeated. ‘ Decide once for all.” 

Then he remembered the grey hair, the tell-tale lines about 
the eyes, and he answered slowly : 

“Tell her to bury her dead.” 

She leant against the taffrail and was silent. The silence 
hurt him. He felt compelled to add, deprecatingly : 

“It would all be so different had they spent the years together. 
You said it was long ago, did you not?” 

“Oh—‘ ten years of years’!” she laughed brokenly. Then 
she rose. “Thank you. I will tell—my friend.” 

“But add—do not forget to add—that she will ever remain 
his inspiration, his ideal. Remember, no man has ever yet 
grasped his ideal. He clasps his Daphne ‘only that she may 
laurel grow.’” 

He did not hear her answer—if she spoke—for Gresham’s 
cheery voice broke in at the moment. He made his usual 
appeal : 

“Come and have a drink, Lambert!” 

The rest of the way was bald prose. They all talked to him— 
“entertaining him,” they called it—and he had no time to solace 
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himself with the beauty of the gathering clouds, the lake now 
wine-coloured, the purple hills that drew back from the little 
ship, the splendour of the sunset insurgent in the West. 

At the end they had one word more. 

“Good-bye,” she said simply. 

“Good-bye,” he echoed. Then he tried to express how much 
pleasure it had given him to meet her. His words were halting 
even to himself. He implied rather than asked that he might 
call on her in town. But she shook her head. 

“An agate by the Shannon, perhaps, but a common pebble in 
London streets,” she smiled. 

He took it as dismissal, but proudly. 

“T shall remember your voice,” he said, “I always remember 
voices.” 

Again she smiled, but silently. 

That night a woman, whose hair was snowy long before its 
time, sat alone with tear-brimmed eyes and strove to bury her 
dead. We know—we have known for many days that the grave 
must one day be dug; yet the tears fall full at the last. 

To-day she has her reward, such as it is. 

The critics vie with one another in a chorus of approval of a 
new book. The writer “has returned to his earlier and brilliant 
manner.” ‘“ The delicate characterisation, the air of distinction is 
stronger than ever, the analysis of the human heart more powerful 
and convincing.” ‘ His right hand has not lost its cunning.” 

Mary Gascoigne lays up all these things in her heart. It is all 
sweet to her, but sweeter still to the heart of the woman is the 
knowledge that the writer is Cyril Lambert, and that “Mary” is 
the name he has given to his “ Lost Lady of Old Years.” 


M. A. BAuuiot. 


















A Walk up Etna, 


—_———— 


“Etna is different from all other mountains. Many gentlemen who 
had been in Switzerland have talked to me as you do (i.e. lightly) before 
they ascended Etna, but when they came down they said: ‘ Your moun- 
tain is terrible, it is far more difficult than anything in Switzerland.’”— 
A courier’s opinion. 


THE proper way to ascend Etna is to start from Nicolosi on a 
mule at 10 a.m., to let the mule carry you to the Observatory, a 
thousand feet below the summit, by sunset or thereabouts, and 
to scramble up the last thousand feet in time for the sunrise next 
morning. 

We knew this, and intended to do it, but owing to poor horses 
we only arrived at Nicolosi at noon. Two of us hurried off to 
the head guide to get the mules. We were a party of eight— 
three ladies and five men—and the guide pulled a long face. He 
could not let us have any mules that day. They were taking 
snow to Catania. 

We looked at each other blankly. We had to go up that day 
or not at all. 

We turned again to the guide. “Surely there are other mules?” 

“No, signori. Ah, if you had only sent word! To-morrow, 
to-morrow you shall have any number of mules. But to-day, no.” 
And he shrugged his shoulders. 

“But we have seen strings of mules about. Some have just 
passed.” 

“They will not do for the mountain. They are not the mules 
of the Club Alpinista.” 

“Couldn’t we have three, for the ladies?” 

“Signori, it is not possible to get three.” 

“Two, then?” 

“No, nor two.” 

“One?” 

“TI might get one.” 
“Very well, get one,” 
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“T will do what I can. You are going to eat at the inn? Very 
good. I will send it to you, with a guide.” 

So we went and told our news. The party accepted the situa- 
tion, had a brave lunch, and waited some little while for the mule. 

Then the head guide was approached again. He said: “They 
are looking for the mule.” 

So we sauntered up the village and watched the treading of 
the grape. Occasionally we looked round wistfully for the mule. 
Time passed, and we began to think that the head guide was like 
Pharaoh, and did not mean to let us go. So that at last we called 
up a little boy, started six of the party up the mountain under 
his guidance, and then went to inform the head guide of what we 
had done. ‘The mule is found,” he said, as we came into his 
courtyard. ‘Good. Where is it?” “Feeding.” “And the 
guide?” ‘He is in his house.” ‘Can wesee him?” “Yes.” 

So we were introduced to our guide (who turned out to be a 
quiet, honest man), and a little later, to our mule. And, at some- 
thing after 3 p.m., we started after the advance guard, which had 
waited for us a mile or two outside Nicolosi. 

Once off the main street of the village we plunged ankle-deep 
into a fine black ash, as tiring to walk on as the dry sand of a 
sea-shore. For two hours we ascended steadily (with one short 
drop) between vines and prickly pears, figs and olives. The last 
grapes were being gathered, the last olives were being beaten 
down. In the third hour we passed through apple and pear 
orchards, and reached the oaks and chestnuts, always with the 
same slippery black ash underfoot, and always steadily rising. 
In the fourth hour darkness fell. We were now above the woods, 
and had come on a part of the mountain-side dotted with blocks 
of lava and great spiky cushions of a kind of broom (Astragalus 
siculus). We continually tripped on the lava-blocks, and put our 
hands on the spikes of the broom. In exceptional instances we 
tripped on the broom and put our hands on the lava. The guide 
had a lantern, which indicated direction but not detail. 

Between seven and eight o'clock we reached the Cantoniera, a 
mountain hut. Those who could eat had dinner. Those who 
couldn’t lay down. At nine o'clock, leaving two ladies behind us, 
we re-started, in a bitter wind, up the monotonous ash-slope, still 
amongst the lava-lumps and the prickles. Far below us, on the 
plain, the lights of Catania and the villages glowed like phosphorus. 
On either hand a great shoulder of the mountain stretched away 
up to the stars. 

For an hour we plodded on, pretty silent, the lantern dazzling 
ahead, the mule bringing up the rear. Sometimes the mule-boy 
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rode; sometimes the guide; but the one lady who was left to us, 
she never rode. At the end of the hour five minutes’ rest was 
called. One man dropped right down, flat on his back, and fell 
asleep. He had risen at 4 o’clock that morning of necessity, at 
4.30 the morning before of choice, and had spent the night 
before that in the train. He therefore had some sleep owing to 
him. Moreover, he had only been able to eat a few grapes for 
dinner. So despite the searching wind and the frost he slept. 

Then we were off again up that gentle inexorable slope. We 
had lost the shoulder on our left, but we still had the endless 
right shoulder over against us, black and hopeless. The air was 
sensibly colder, and the wind was piercing. The lady’s hands 
and feet grew cold, despite the exertion. She had had no dinner, 
and had had an attack of sickness. We were able to put another 
pair of gloves over her hands, but we had no remedy for her feet. 

At eleven o’clock we rested again, and had a little half-frozen 
coffee. Catania still glimmered by the sea, but the lights of the 
villages had almost faded out. The villagers had gone to bed. 
We admired the simple country life. 

“Tn one hour more we shall be there,” we heard the guide say 
as we re-started. We glanced at the long horrible shoulder, with 
Orion’s belt gleaming over the middle of it, and didn’t believe 
him. We soon reached a great slope of cinders, free from lava- 
blocks and prickles. We were in the Regione Deserta—the 
Desert Region. The early riser was now drunken and stupid for 
want of sleep, and swayed a little in his walk. All of us were 
tired, even the lady, who nevertheless kept near the lantern, 
leading gallantly. The early riser lagged until the mule touched 
him. Whereupon he laid his hand sleepily upon his pannier, 
shut his eyes, and walked along dozing. How many weeks ago 
was it since we started? Why did we start? How long were we 
to goon? How long could we goon? These questions flickered 
about in our heavy heads. 

Suddenly the cavalcade halted, and we all awoke. Except the 
early riser, the seeker of sunrises, who dropped on the cinders, 
happily asleep. The lantern had blown out. It took a long 
while in the lighting, as the Italian matches either would not 
strike or were blown out as soon as lighted. And by that time 
the sleeper was nearly frost-bitten, but quite comfortable. He 
said he understood now how pleasant it was to lie down and die 
in the Arctic regions. The freezing was not nearly so unpleasant 
as the being kept awake. However, we roused him, and at last 
someone announced, “ The Observatory!” It was just midnight. 
The guide was to call us at4a.m. He called us at 3 in error 
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so we practically lost one of our poor four hours of sleep. Soon 
after four, having had hot coffee and a few grapes, we started on 
the last 1000 feet. 

It was still dark, and very cold. The moon hung above the 
eastern horizon, a wasted, famine-stricken moon, giving no light. 

However, it was not long before the first indication of the 
coming day appeared—an almost imperceptible lightening in the 
far eastern sky, well above the horizon, and not widely distributed. 

We could not watch the sky as closely as we wished, because of 
the nature of the cone, which is of lava or hardened ash at a slope 
of from 35 to 40 degrees, with loose cinders and clinkers on its 
surface. With each step there was a tendency to slip back and to 
fall on the hands and knees. Very often the tendency won. 
Progress was slow. Now and again we sat and panted, and pre- 
tended that we were entranced with the prospect. One time the 
eastern sky would be of the elementary red and blue as shown in 
cheap lithographs. Next it would be glorious with great bands 
of orange and yellow and burnt sienna. Then it was clear amber. 
To the west all was still black. The mountain divided the night 
from the day. Over the great slope up which we had toiled we 
could see the veil of night being visibly withdrawn. We feared 
that the sun would touch the top of the mountain before we could 
reach it. Day seemed so near at hand, and the top seemed so far 
off. But we got there at 5.30. Authorities differ as to the exact 
height, one stating it to be 10,874 feet and another 10,8723 feet. 
We were unanimous in our support of the higher figure. 

We had half an hour to wait for the sun, so we caught our 
breath and looked around. The mountain was smoking from a 
thousand places upon its flanks and round the edge of the crater, 
but the crater itself was clear to the bottom, where were two 
openings like gigantic well-holes, faced with lava blocks of cyclo- 
pean masonry. The “smoke,” which appears to be water-vapour 
impregnated with sulphur, arises from the surface at places which 
are warm and damp to the touch and have a whitey blue appear- 
ance like certain chemical manures. Away north was a sea of 
cloud. South was clear, with an oblique shadow from east to 
west, starting from sea-level in the east and lost high in the 
western darkness. We supposed it to be the earth’s shadow. 

And now it was nearly time for the sun to rise. We stood on 
tho edge of the crater in the biting wind, and waited anxiously. 
A dense black cloud, long and narrow, lay stretched over the spot 
where the sun must rise. The sun rose behind it, passed it, and 
then the guide cried: “‘Guardi la!” Look there! and pointed 
into the west. 
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Far off upon the mists of the morning, at the other end of Sicily, 
we saw a small black triangle like the shadow of a bell-tent. It 
had definite sides but an indefinite base. Gradually the base drew 
away from the apex, down towards the earth. And then suddenly 
we became aware that the little triangular shadow had connected 
itself with the mountain, and that the purple shadow of Etna 
stretched all across the plain toit. The first shadow was presum- 
ably of the nature of the Brocken spectre, and could not have been 
seen but from the summit. 

A minute or two passed and then we saw a shadow of a lighter 
purple to the left of the first great triangle, and touching it. Its 
outer enclosing line ran from a shoulder of Etna to the apex of 
the great shadow. So that now we had as it were two sides of a 
great pyramid painted upon the floor of Sicily. 

We watched this shadow drawing in as the sun rose, for a 
quarter of an hour, and then, having a train to catch, started down. 
The land below us looked like a great waste of sterile mole-hills, 
of a uniform light brown colour. These hills were really of 
moderate size and moderately fertile, but they were then bare, the 
crops having been gathered. 

After a mouthful to eat at the Observatory we set off at a 
swinging pace down the great cinder slope in front of it. Three 
species of plants were living and flowering on the cinders. At the 
end of the cinders we came on the familiar black sand or ash 
which lasts down to the walls of Nicolosi. In half the time we 
took to go up we reached the Cantoniera, where we had left the 
two ladies. They had not had a very good night. We did not 
wait long, and soon dropped down through the woods, passed the 
orchards, and entered upon the vineyards. At eleven o'clock we 
were only one hour off Nicolosi. So far we had come down with- 
out great fatigue. But now the heat of the day was come, and we 
were in a heavier atmosphere, and perhaps we were a little tired. 
That last hour was as long as any two. 

Dusty and perspiring we strung out in a long line, walking 
sturdily enough, but speaking little. The muleboy chanted loud 
songs of triumph from the back of the mule. The guide looked 
placidly happy, and told his friends all about us with a few signs 
and monosyllables. We had been up. One lady had been up. 

“And which was that lady?” they asked. 

She stepped into Nicolosi main street at high noon, thanking 
God for a made road, and hoping her hair was not very untidy. 


W. F. Srannon, 
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A Meglected Classic. 


TrutH is stranger than fiction, and blood thicker than water, 
wherefore one would suppose that history would be more widely 
read than romance, and the story of the achievements of our for- 
bears be more popular than the chronicles of other races. This 
can hardly be said to be the case at present, yet as education 
spreads and deepens, the study of history indubitably makes 
progress. History lays baits for every condition and quality of 
mind. Her hands are perpetually full of gifts, and she is always 
your servant. There is nothing new under the sun. To bring to 
the study of history the desire to learn is to gather the fruits of 
experience with few of the labours and disappointments of the 
planter. To youth, generosity, and all high souls, history beckons 
and smiles, for she holds the keys of true romance. She is ever 
in the vein of the old and the travelled, who detect in her notes 
the sadness and regret for the years that the locust hath eaten, 
and the mighty dead, whose memory at the sound of her voice 
grows sweet and blossoms in the dust. She becomes day by day 
increasingly popular, and a class of people read history to-day who 
fifty years back either could not read at all or never read anything 
but the newspaper. Theie are histories extant which have a 
larger circulation and are more often reprinted than any novel 
could have hoped to be a hundred years ago. Others have not so 
wide a circulation, but deserve and perhaps may get it in the 
future. There is many a charming old history or chronicle which 
is at the present moment in the very unmerited position of being 
an uncultivated “ classic.” 

That very word “classic” has a fearsome sound to the 
ordinary “man in the street.” It suggests some very indigestible 
quarto volume, bound in mouldy old leather ; a book which should 
leave no very distinct imprersion on the mind, and which it is a 
weariness of the flesh to hold up to your head, There is something 
VOL, CXXVIIL, 2A 
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in appearance and much in opportunity. There is little enough 
chauce of my reading a book which is out of print, and only to be 
bought in second-hand shops. It is probable also that, other 
things being equal, I will take up a clear bright-looking book 
rather than a large, heavy, dull-looking and dirty one. At all 
events, it is a matter beyond dispute that there are many books 
that were neglected classics and are to-day widely-read classics— 
mainly because enterprising publishers have published them in a 
handy, cheap, and beautiful form. 

There is one old history which deserves to be sent on its way 
again with a new coat and a publisher's blessing. Its title is, 
‘History of the Military transactions of the British nation in 
Indostan from the year 1745,’ or, more briefly, ‘Orme’s History of 
the Indostan.’ In these days of keen and increasing interest in the 
history and origin of the British Empire, this is a book which 
wigut with udvautage be placed within the reach of all. To the 
soldier, to the student of history, and to all lovers of parlous 
adventures and romantic battles it would appeal alike. It is an 
epic, fit to inspire emulation of the bravery, endurance, and well- 
doing, which it relates in such simple and happy language. 

To specialists in Indian history the work is, of course, well 
known, but as it has not now been republished for many years, 
and never in a cheap and popular form, the general public cannot 
be said to have had an opportunity of giving their verdict, This 
interesting history was published in 1764, and the author was 
Mr. Robert Orme, F.A.8., a contemporary of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
of whom he was a greatadmirer. In Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ 
we find the following entry :— 


“On Wednesday, April 15th (1778), I dined with Dr. Johnson at 
Mr. Dilly’s, and was in high spirits, for I had been a great part of the 
morning with Mr. Orme, the able and eloquent historian of Hindostan, 
who expressed a great admiration of Dr. Johnson. ‘I do not care,’ said 
he, ‘on what subject Johnson talks; but I love better to hear him 
talk than anybody. He either gives you new thoughts or a new colouring. 
It is a shame to the nation that he has not been more liberally rewarded. 
Had I been George the Third, and thought as he did about America, I 
would have given Johnson three hundred a year for his “ Taxation no 
Tyranny ” alone.’ 

“I repeated this, and Johnson was much pleased with such praise from 
such a man as Orme.” 


Johnson was then sixty-nine years of age. 

Many of our great novelists have found in Orme the material 
for romances dealing with the East. Sir Walter Scott sought 
from him the colouring for his Indian story, ‘The Surgeon’s 
Daughter.” And in Mr, Croftangry’s preface to that novel it will 
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be remembered that an imaginary consultation takes place between 
the anonymous novelist who for the nonce takes the name of Mr. 
Croftangry, and his friend Mr. Fairscribe on the subject of the 
former’s literary ventures; in the course of which the following 
conversation takes place. Mr. Fairscribe says :— 


“*T could tell you some tricks of my own trade perhaps, and a queer 
story or two of estates that have been lost and recovered. But to tell you 
the truth, I think you might do with your Muse of Fiction—as you 
call her—as many an honest man does with his “own sons in flesh and 
blood.’ 

“¢ And how is that, my dear sir ?’” 

“Send her to India, to be sure. That is the true place for a Scot 
to thrive in; and if you can carry your story forty years back, there 
is nothing to hinder you; you will find as much shooting and stabbing 
there as ever was in the wild Highlands. If you want rogues, as they 
are so much in fashion with you, you have that gallant caste of 
adventurers who laid down their consciences at the Cape of Good Hope 
as they went out to India, and forgot to take them up again as they 
returned. Then for great exploits, you have in the history of India 
before Europeans were numerous there, the most wonderful deeds, done 
by the least possible means, that perhaps the annals of the world can 
afford,’ 

“‘T know it,’ said I, kindling at the ideas his speech inspired. ‘I 
remember in the delightful pages of Orme the interest which mingles 
in his narratives, from the very small number of English which are 
engaged. Every officer of a regiment becomes known to you by name— 
nay, the non-commissioned officers and privates acquire an individual 
share of interest. These are distinguished among the natives like the 
Spaniards among the Mexicans, What doI say? They are like Homer’s 
demi-gods among the warring mortals. Men like Clive and Calliaud 
influence great events like Jove himself. Inferior officers are like Mars 
and Neptune, and the sergeants might well pass for demi-gods. Then 
the religious customs, habits, and manners of the people of Hindoostan 
—the patient Hindoo, the warlike Rajpoot, the haughty Moslemah, 
the savage and vindictive Malay. Glorious and unbounded subjects !’” 


Thackeray also was indebted to Orme ; and it will be remembered 
that it was the reading of Orme, while a boy, that decided 
Colonel Newcome to seek his fortune in the East :— 


“The boy had a great fancy for India, and Orme’s History con- 
taining the exploits of Olive and Lawrence was his favourite book of 
all his father’s library. Being offered a writership, he scouted the 
— of a civil appointment, and would be contented with nothing but a 
uniform.” 


Many years later it was in that same Orme that Ethel Newcome 
found the instructions for the will in which his stepmother 
intended to do the Colonel justice, There is no doubt that 
Thackeray made great use of Orme in his inimitable burlesque 
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‘The tremendous adventures of Major Gahagan,’ especially in the 
episode of the capture of Alighur by the Major, which is evidently 
founded on the description in Orme of the storming of Gingee 
by the French. It was the capture of Gingee, coupled with their 
former victory at the Adyiar River, and followed by the British 
defence of Arcot, which impressed upon the nations of the Indian 
peninsula for the first time that the European nations were the 
iron pots, and they the earthenware. From that time forth it 
was certain that the Indian peninsula would fall into the hands 
of a European nation; but the question remained as to .which 
nation it should be. Orme relates how that question was solved 
in favour of the British. 

Lord Macaulay describes Orme as being “‘ inferior to no English 
historian in style and power of painting,” and his work as “one 
of the most authentic and one of the most finely written in our 
language.” It is true that Macaulay objected that Orme is too 
minute in his descriptions, and that would be a grave objection if 
those minute descriptions were tedious, but such is not the case. 
They abound with incident and local colour, and the interest of 
the reader never flags for a moment. At least it may be urged 
that Sir Walter Scott and Thackeray were no mean judges of the 
interesting and the romantic, and the public might well be given 
a chance of judging for themselves ; and it is possible that there 
are many who would be inclined to endorse Sir Walter Scott’s 
verdict as to the “ delightful pages of Orme.” 

Robert Louis Stevenson, writing from Samoa to Mr. J. M. 
Barrie in 1894, says: 


“T am enjoying a great pleasure I had long looked forward to— 
reading Orme’s ‘ History of Indostan’; I have been looking out for it 
everywhere; but at last, in four volumes, large quarto, beautiful type 
and page, and with a delectable set of maps and plans, and all the names 
wrongly spelled.” 


Alas! ifone wishes to possess this most charming history, one 
still has to be “looking out for it every where,” and if peradventure 
one findeth it, it will still be in hose same four volumes, large 
quarto, published in the first half of last century. 

Stevenson writes a little later to one of his correspondents : 


“TI do not much like novels, I begin to think,. but I am enjoying ex- 
ceedingly Orme’s ‘ History of Hindostan’; and a lovely book in its way, 
in large quarto, with a quantity of maps, and written in a lively and solid 
eighteenth-century way, never picturesque, except by accident and from 
a kind of conviction; and a fine sense of order. No historian I have 
ever read is so minute ; yet he never gives you a word about the people; 
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his interest is entirely limited by the concatenation of events, into 
which he goes with a lucid, almost superhuman, and wholly ghostly 
gusto. ‘By the ghost of a mathematician,’ the book might be 
announced.” 


“A yery brave, honest book,” a book which when 'all is said 
and done Robert Louis Stevenson “ enjoyed exceedingly.” 

Orme teems with lessons, warnings, and examples. Here we 
see those great statesmen and diplomatists, Dupleix and Bussy, 
living many years in a far land, and mastering at last all the 
habits and customs, all the intricate politics and aspirations of 
its various peoples. We see them gathering into their hands all 
the entangled strings of Eastern politics: moving the princes 
of Hindostan hither and thither almost as if they had been 
puppets, and marching on to irresistible empire. Then comes 
the distrust and jealousy on the part of the politician at home 
towards the man on the spot, the man who knows. Some official 
in a government department, not great enough to understand 
such men, has yet been entrusted with a power to pull them down. 
All their great enterprises and aspirations for France are made 
subservient to the gain of some petty political or party triumph, 
An empire crumbles into dust, and the mob call for a scape- 
goat. So fell Dupleix and Bussy; so died Lally as the 
scapegoat. Let the story of Sir Bartle Frere and others 
witness to what little purpose we read history, and to what 
profit we might. The Capitol is not always saved by the cack- 
ling of geese. 

Readers who have perused with breathless interest Prescott’s 
enchanting ‘History of the Conquest of Mexico’ will find in 
Orme a story not less exciting and picturesque—-the capture of 
an empire not less worth having than that which Pizarro gave to 
the Spanish king, and of races which present for solution as many 
enigmasas the Aztec. Here the student will find the beginning of 
the road to the British Empire. He will strike it while it is a 
mere perilous foot-path beset with dangers from the crafts and 
assaults of enemies and rendered weary with the heat and the floods. 
He will look upon it strewn from the beginning with the graves 
of his unknown countrymen who perished by the way without 
ever having lived to sce the promised land, or to hear their king 
acclaimed an emperor. Battles and sieges, intrigues and cavalry 
charges ; men who are nothing to-day, kings to-morrow, and dust 
the day after; all is told with the dramatic clearness of one who 
was near and known to the actors in the great drama; and 
in strong clear English. Dupleix, the great Frenchman who 
was too great for the French, soars up into the Eastern sky, a 
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feudatory prince of the great Mogul, against whom English and 
Mahomedan alike seemed to contend in vain, and then he fades 
away, as De la Bourdonnais had faded away before him, blotted 
out by the short-sightedness of his countrymen just when the 
prize was within his reach. Clive, Lawrence, and Stringer are 
here speakingly alive to us and march strenuously by. We are 
present at consultations upon which the fate of great men and 
great countries depend. We see our forefathers, strong-hearted 
and calm, fighting against the most fearsome odds, and under- 
stand how empires are won—and lost. And whilst the soldier 
sweats on shore, the sailor on his own element provides that he 
shall not sweat in vain or his conquests be barren. France might 
grow soldiers as thickly as beans, but those battered and sun- 
dried ships saw to it that they were not grown for export by sea; 
and so day by day the ships beat wearily up the bay against the 
monsoon, making but a few miles a day, or perhaps driven back 
at last. 

The great game is played so keenly, and the balance is so 
constantly dipping against the English, and every European 
makes such a difference that the reader will constantly find 
himself looking from Fort St. George over the sea for sails in the 
offing, and cursing the monsoon that keeps them idly riding in 
the roadstead of Trincomalee. It is maddening to think of it, 
with Trichinopoly in danger, and when all would be well if we 
had but a few more Englishmen to escort the convoys from 
Tondiman’s country. From the top of the Golden Rock we can 
look down on that cavalry charge of the “ Morattoes ” :— 


“The rear had scarcely got clear of the rock into the plain, when 
the whole of the enemy’s cavalry set up their shout, and came furiously 
on, flourishing their swords as if they were resolved to exterminate 
at once the handful of men who opposed them. Whosoever has seen 
a body of ten thousand horse advancing on the full gallop all together, 
will acknowledge with the Mareschals Villars and Saxe that their appear- 
ance is tremendous, be their discipline or courage what it will; and such 
an onset would doubtless have disconcerted untried soldiers; but the 
enemy had to do with veterans equal to any that have done honour to the 
British nation ; men convinced by repeated experience that a body of well- 
disciplined infantry would always prevail against irregular cavalry, let 
their numbers be ever so great. In this confidence they halted, and 
without the least emotion, waited for the enemy ”— 


with consequences very uncomfortable for the enemy. 

So quickly did events crowd upon one another that it was only 
& year previously that some of these “ veterans” formed part of 
the “200 recruits just arrived from England, and, as usual, the 
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refuse of the vilest employments in London,” who marched 
against Oobelong in 1752, where, as Orme tell us :— 


“It was with the greatest difficulty the English troops could be kept 
to their posts, both Europeans and Sepoys taking flight on every alarm: 
an unlucky shot, which struck the rock, and with the splinters it made 
killed and wounded fourteen men, frightened the whole so much that 
it was some time before they would venture to expose themselves again, 
and one of the advanced sentries was found several hours after, concealed 
in a well.” 


The capture of Severndroog and the suppression of the Malabar 
pirates is as exciting an episode as a boy could wish for, and the 
East held more romantic possibilities for the medical profession 
in those stirring times than in these later days of the “ Pax 
Britannica,” for it is interesting to read in Orme that the 
trade of Bengal was first opened to the English by means of a 
surgeon, named Boughton, who in 1636 was sent from Surat to 
Agra to attend a daughter of the Emperor Shah Jehan. Another 
surgeon of the name of Hamilton was able to turn to the service 
of his countrymen the influence he obtained from his success in 
curing an illness of the Great Mogul. . 

When we consider that Prescott is printed in various editions 
at various prices, and that Motley and Macaulay have their 
readers by the million, it is evident that there exists an appetite 
for history which might find Orme to its taste if republished in 
popular form. If some enterprising publisher would take the 
matter up the public would be a gainer and the publisher pro- 
bably no loser by bringing into the light again this neglected 


classic. | 
H, B. Henpenrson. 


















Wilkie Collins. 


Witt1au Wirxre Contins, or, as he is best known and always 
subscribed himself as an author, Wilkie Collins, published his 
first novel, ‘Antonina,’ in 1850, in the midst of the palmiest 
days of the Victorian era of fiction. And what an era that was! 
What writers! What books! It was the period when literary 
giants abounded, and each year witnessed the production of 
literary masterpieces. 

Between 1847 and 1854 Thackeray published ‘ Vanity Fair,’ 
‘Pendennis,’ ‘ Esmond,’ and ‘The Newcomes ’—the cream of his 
work ; Dickens, at the zenith of his power, wrote ‘David Copper- 
field’ and ‘ Bleak House’; Disraeli completed the trilogy which 
consists of ‘Coningsby,’ ‘Sybil,’ and ‘Tancred’; the Brontés 
produced ‘Jane Eyre,’ ‘Shirley,’ ‘ Villette,’ ‘Agnes Grey,’ and 
‘Wuthering Heights’; Lytton issued ‘ Harold,’ and then struck 
a new vein with ‘The Caxtons’ and ‘My Novel’; Mrs. Gaskell 
attracted attention with ‘Mary Barton,’ ‘Moorland Cottage,’ and 
‘Cranford’; while Charles Kingsley won fame with ‘ Alton Locke,’ 
‘Yeast,’ and ‘ Hypatia,’ and Charles Reade rose into note with 
‘Peg Woffington’ and ‘Christie Johnstone.’ Anthony Trollope 
and Whyte Melville appeared on the literary horizon; George 
Meredith published a volume of poems and was writing the 
‘Shaving of Shagpat’; but George Eliot was known only as the 
translator of Strauss’s ‘ Life of Jesus,’ and Feuerbach’s ‘ Essence 
of Christianity.’ Wilkie Collins, who was born the year Byron 
died (1824), outlived all these writers, save George Meredith, the 
one novelist still living who takes a place among the masters of 
the art. 

Wilkie Collins not only outlived his contemporaries, he out- 
lived much of his fame. Though he survived until 1889, when 
he was only sixty-five, his last great story, ‘The New Magdalen,’ 
which appeared month by month in the pages of the Temple Bar 
Magazine, was published in 1873. He was a man old before his 
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time, with his health wasted and his powers of creation dimmed ; 
and though he wrote more than a dozen novels after ‘The New 
Magdalen,’ it is said that in his later years the pens of kindly 
companions helped his failing vigour to keep pace with the 
demands of the market. 

Perhaps this may in part explain the neglect with which he 
has been treated by the critics. Within a year or two of his 
death, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Harry Quilter, and Mr. Andrew Lang, 
raised their voices in a chorus of appreciation. Since then, with 
the exception of a charming and all too brief article by Mr. Arthur 
Waugh, no one has deemed it worth while to praise or to blame. 

Yet, though living when famous novelists flourished, he was 
the greatest story-teller of them all. Thackeray rarely tried to 
tell a story. Whenever the fancy took him he interrupted the 
flow of his narrative to preach little week-day sermons or to 
interject personal asides, Even when he did try, he was not 
invariably successful. 


“My Pegasus won’t fly, so as to let me survey the field below me,” he 
complained. ‘He has no wings, he is blind of one eye certainly; he is 
restive, stubborn, slow; crops a hedge when he ought to be galloping, or 
gallops when he ought to be quiet. He never will show off when I want 
him. Sometimes he goes at a pace which surprises me. Sometimes, when 
I most wish him to make the running, the brute turns restive, and I am 
obliged to let him take his own time.” 


On the other hand, Dickens did try to tell a story; but he paused 
by the way to introduce fresh characters—interesting enough as 
characters, but not always necessary to the development of the 
plot. Dickens and Wilkie Collins met for the first time in 1851. 
Dickens had recently founded Household Words, and the younger 
man soon became a constant and valued contributor. It is 
interesting to trace the influence of one writer upon the other, 
and to note how Dickens endeavoured to compose a more coherent 
story, and how Collins began to take more pains clearly to 
delineate his characters. 

The latter, however, always made his characters subordinate 
to his plot, which, intricately woven, was rigorously adhered 
to and faithfully carried out, inevitably, from the first to the 
last page. 

He always maintained that since Scott and Fenimore Cooper 
nobody ever wrote stories. Novels there were in plenty, but the 
writers of tales of thrilling interest, in which the plot was 
thought more of, or even as much as, the dramatis persone, seemed 
to belong to a race that had departed. 
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“T have always held the old-fashioned opinion that the primary object 
of a work of fiction should be to tell a tale; and I have never believed 
that the novelist who properly performed this first condition of his art 
was in danger, on that account, of neglecting the delineation of character 
—for this plain reason, that the effect produced by any narrative of events 
is essentially dependent, not on the events themselves, but on the human 
interest which is directly connected with them. It may be possible in novel- 
writing to present character without telling a story ; but it is not possible 
to tell a story successfully without presenting characters; their existence 
as recognisable realities being the sole condition on which a story can be 
effectively told. The only narrative which can hope to lay a strong hold 
on the attention of readers is a narrative which interests them about men 
and women—for the perfectly obvious reason that they are men and 
women themselves.” 


So runs a passage in the preface to ‘The Woman in White.’ 
There is no rule more sound than this. Whatever else it must 
be, whatever other qualities it must possess, at least the ideal 
novel must tell a story and must clearly present its characters. 
That Wilkie Collins could tell a story is universally admitted. 
But even kindly critics are apt to insist that his merit as a 
novelist ends there. The characters in his books do not stand 
out, they say, always excepting a few that actors would call 
“star parts,” such as Count Fosco and Mr. Fairlie in ‘The 
Woman in White,’ Uncle Joseph in ‘The Dead Secret,’ Captain 
Wragge and Mrs. Wragge in ‘No Name,’ Miss Gwilt in ‘Armadale,’ 
and Miss Clack in ‘The Moonstone.’ Surely this is a very harsh 
judgment. It is not to be contended that he ranks with the great 
creators of character, with Fielding or Thackeray, with Smollett 
or Dickens. Yet it will be found that numerous figures remain 
in the mind long after the book has been laid aside. In the course of 
this article reference will be made to many of the most prominent. 
There is one curious feature about nearly all the novels. ‘Vanity 
Fair’ was declared by its author to be a novel without a hero. 
Wilkie Collins might have described almost any one of his books 
as without a hero or heroine. True it is that there are nearly 
always some figures which, from the standpoint of the ordinary 
reader of fiction, may be labelled hero and heroine. Yet Collins 
contrives to distribute the interest over so many characters that 
the so-called hero and heroine are never much in the foreground. 
In ‘The Woman in White’ the hero disappears, and at a critical 
moment, for nearly a volume at one time— without being missed, 
too. Laura, presumably, is the heroine, yet Marian is the more 
marked figure. In ‘Basil’ the interest settles not on Basil nor 
on Margaret, but on Mannion. In ‘Hide and Seek’ it is difficult 
to say who is the hero. Whoever it may be, it is most certainly 
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not Valentine Blyth; yet the painter is the one character that 
lingers in the memory. In ‘The Dead Secret’ Sarah Leeson is 
the centre of attraction, while in ‘Armadale’ and ‘The Moon- 
stone’ there is no hero or heroine at all. Of course, sometimes 
there is a central figure. For instance, Magdalen Vanstone in 
‘No Name.” Yet, even in this case, Magdalen is nearly over- 
shadowed by Captain Wragge. In Collins’ novels this breaking 
away from convention is scarcely noticed by the reader, who 
eagerly peruses the story, not to study the characters, but to 
solve the mystery. 

“T have read the first three numbers of Wilkie’s story,” said 
Charles Dickens of ‘The Moonstone.’ “It is a very curious story, 
wild and yet domestic, with excellent character in it and great 
mystery. It is prepared with extraordinary care.” 

“It is prepared with extraordinary care!” That was Collins’ 
secret. His stories were always mysterious, yet always straight- 
forward. Unnecessary characters were never introduced; and 
though sometimes there might be interpolated a narrative which 
does not appear to be germane to the issue, the reader may feel 
confident that before long a satisfactory reason for its insertion 
will become apparent. 

In the construction of his plots, he would employ the most 
marvellous coincidences. To further his end—to deepen a 
mystery or to solve it—he would use the supernatural, if needs 
were, or somnambulism; and he would make his characters deaf 
and dumb, or blind, or epileptic, or unsound of mind or weak of 
nerve. Nothing came amiss to him. Most of his novels turned 
upon medical or legal points. 


“Believing that the Novel and the Play are twin sisters in the family 
of fiction; that the one is a drama narrated, and the other is a drama 
acted; and that all the strong and deep emotions which the play-writer 
is privileged to excite, the novel-writer is privileged to excite also—I have 
not thought it either politic or necessary, while adhering to realities, to 
adhere to everyday realities only,” he wrote in the preface to ‘ Basil.’ 
“In other words, I have not stooped so low as to assure myself of the 
reader’s belief in the probability of my story, by never once calling on 
him for the exercise of his faith. Those extraordinary accidents and 
events which happen to few men, seemed to me to be as legitimate 
materials for fiction to work with—when there was a good object in 
using them—as the ordinary accidents and events which may, and do, 
happen to usall. By appealing to genuine sources of interest within the 
reader’s own experience, I could certainly gain his attention to begin 
with; but it would be only by appealing to other sources (as genuine in 
their way) beyond his own experience, that I could hope to fix his interest 
and excite his suspense, to occupy his deeper feelings, or to stir his 
nobler thoughts.” 
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His method of telling a story was then unusual (he has had 
many followers). He introduced diaries of the leading characters, 
letters, and collateral narratives of those concerned. This broke 
the sequence of events and destroyed the even flow of the tale, 
His justification may be that he succeeded. But if once or twice 
he succeeded, as in ‘The Woman in White,’ or ‘The Moonstone,’ 
he failed, partially at least, half a dozen times. The one great 
advantage derived from this method was the opportunity of 
enabling the characters to reveal themselves. This is done 
with telling effect, especially in the case of the old servant, 
Gabriel Betteredge, in ‘The Moonstone.’ 

Wilkie Collins took his work seriously. He had the most pro- 
found contempt for what he styled “the holiday authors,” for 
the men 


“who sit down to write a book as they would sit down to a game of cards 
—leisurely—living people who coolly select as an amusement ‘to kill 
time,’ an occupation which can only be pursued, even creditably, by the 
patient, uncompromising, reverent devotion of every intelligent faculty, 
more or less, which a human being has to give.” 


He asserted that it was the duty of the novelist to do more than 
amuse. This opinion was the cause of his worst fault. He 
regarded himself as a missioner, and in nearly every one of his 
books preached a sermon or endeavoured to found a crusade. 
Only too frequently the purpose spoilt the book. He introduced 
morbid subjects so as to have occasion deliberately to expose 
the faults of the system. It seems almost as if, in his later 
years, he must have gone about looking for abuses in order to 
write a story about them. In ‘ Basil’ he inveighed against the 
nurses of the Mrs. Gamp type and the non-isolation of infectious 
cases in hospitals; in ‘Heart and Science’ he fell foul of vivisec- 
tion; and in ‘The Woman in White,’ only incidentally, it is 
true, he laid bare the evils that may result from mad-houses 
being in the hands of private people. None of these questions 
are fit subjects for discussion in works of fiction. In ‘Hide-and 
Seek’ he protested against the rigours of the Puritan’s religion ; 
in ‘No Name’ against the law’s non-recognition of illegitimate 
children, and in ‘The New Magdalen’ and ‘The Fallen Leaves’ 
against the way society regards erring women. In ‘The Law 
and the Lady’ he pointed out the disadvantages of the Scotch 
verdict of “ Not Proven,” and in ‘Man and Wife’ emphasised the 
hideousness of the Scotch marriage laws. In this last-named 
book he dwelt on the brutalising effect of an undue devotion to 
athletics in a way that, for a long time, was regarded by most 
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people as a protest against training and vigorous exercise 
generally. 

Wilkie Collins’s first novel was ‘Antonina; or, The Fall of 
Rome.’ This was an historical romance. It was an ambitious 
attempt for a young unpractised writer, and has considerable 
merit. There are some five descriptive passages and, on the 
whole, the characters are clearly drawn. The story, however, is 
uninteresting. The book was a failure at the time of its publica- 
tion, and though, since the author made his nam, it has been 
from time to time reprinted, it has never attracted much 
attention. 

It was not until 1860, the year in which ‘The Mill on the 
Floss,’ ‘Great Expectations,’ and ‘ The Cloister and The Hearth,’ 
appeared, that Wilkie Collins made his first great hit. Then, 
with the publication of ‘The Woman in White,’ he took a 
prominent place among the writers of the day. The success 
which he achieved with this book, he repeated in ‘No Name’ 
(1862), ‘ Armadale’ (1866), and ‘ The Moonstone ’ (1868). 

Who does not remember ‘The Woman in White’ ?—Count 
Fosco with his white mice, and Marian Halcombe with the 
beautiful figure and the ugly face, and Frederick Fairlie, and 
Mrs Catterick—perhaps the best drawn character of them all ? 

Or ‘No Name,’ and the misanthropic but good-hearted pauper 
with a pedigree, Mr. Clare, and Magdalen Vanstone, and the 
inimitable rogue, Captain Horatio Wragge, and his wife? 

Or ‘ Armadale,’ with its descriptions of natural scenery, of the 
Norfolk Broads, of a German spa, and of a wrecked ship; and 
Miss Gwilt and Abraham Sage, most delightful of gardeners. 
The latter’s unconscious humour demands quotation :— 


“The gardener, who still stood where he had stood from the first, 
immovably waiting for his next opportunity, saw it now, and gently 
pushed his personal interests into the first gap of silence that had opened 
within his reach since Allan’s appearance on the scene. 

“‘T humbly bid you welcome to Thorpe Ambrose, sir,’ said Abraham 
Sage; beginning obstinately with his little introductory speech for the 
second time. ‘My name...’ 

“Before he could deliver himself of his name, Miss Milroy looked 
accidentally in the horticulturist’s pertinacious face, and instantly lost 
her hold on her gravity beyond recall. Allan, never backward in 
following a boisterous example of any sort, joined in her laughter with 
right goodwill. ‘The wise man of the garden showed no surprise and 
took no offence. He waited for another gap of silence, and walked in 
again gently with his personal interests, the moment the two young 
people stopped to take breath. 

“*T have been employed in these grounds,’ proceeded Abraham Sage, 
irrepressibly, ‘for more than forty years,’ 
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“* You shall be employed in the grounds for forty more if you'll only 
hold your tongue and take yourself off!’ cried Allan, as soon as he 
could speak. 

“Thank you kindly, sir,’ said the gardener, with the utmost politeness, 
but with no present signs either of holding his tongue or of taking 
himself off. 

“«* Well?’ said Allan. 

“ Abraham Sage carefully cleared his throat, and shifted his rake from 
one hand to the other. He looked down the length of his own invaluable 
implement with a grave interest and attention, seeing, apparently, not 
the long handle of a rake, but the long perspective of a vista with a 
supplementary personal interest established at the end of it. ‘When 
more convenient, sir,’ resumed this immovable man, ‘I should wish 
respectfully to speak to you about my son. Perhaps it may be more 
convenient in the course of the day? My humble duty, sir, and my best 
thanks. My son is strictly sober. He is accustomed to the stables, and 
he belongs to the Church of England—without encumbrances.’ Having 
thus planted his offspring provisionally in his master’s estimation, 
Abraham Sage shouldered his invaluable rake, and hobbled slowly out 
of view.” 








Or who does not remember ‘The Moonstone,’ which has 
rivalled ‘The Woman in White’ in popularity, with its romantic 
introduction of the mysterious Brahmins among ordinary English 
scenes and people; and Miss Clack and Rosanna Spearman and 
Godfrey Ablewhite, and Gabriel Betteredge, with his pipe and 
his ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and Sergeant Cuff, detective and rose- 
grower. An example of Collins’ descriptive powers is to be found 
at the conclusion of the last-mentioned book: the statement of 
Mr. Murthwaite, the famous traveller, in a letter to Mr. Bruff, 
the solicitor of the Verinder family. : 


“Looking down the hill, the view presented the grandest spectacle of 
Nature and Man, in combination, that I have ever seen. The lower 
slopes of the eminence melted imperceptibly into a grassy plain, the place 
of the meeting of three rivers. On one side the graceful winding of the 
waters stretched away, now visible, now hidden by trees, as far as the 
eye could see. On the other, the waveless ocean slept in the calm of 
the night. People this lovely scene with tens of thousands of human 
creatures, all dressed in white, stretching down the side of the hill, over- 
flowing into the plain, and fringing the nearer banks of the winding 
rivers. Light this hall of the pilgrims by the wild red flames of cressets 
and torches, streaming up at intervals from every part of the innumerable 
throng. Imagine the moonlight of the East, pouring in unclouded glory 
over all—and you will form some idea of the view that met me when I 
looked forth from the summit of the hill, 
“ A strain of plaintive music, played on stringed instruments and flutes, 
recalled my attention to the hidden shrine. | 
“T turned and saw in the rocky platform the figures of three men. In 
the central figure of the three I recognised the man to whom I had 
spoken in England when the Indians appeared on the terrace at Lady 
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Verinder’s house. The other two, who had been his companions on that 
occasion, were no doubt his companions also on this, 

“One of the spectators near whom I was standing saw me start. In 
a whisper, he explained to me the apparition of the three figures on the 
platform of rock. 

“They were Brahmins (he said) who had forfeited their caste in the 
service of the god. The god had commanded that their purification 
should be the purification by pilgrimage. On that night the three men 
were to part. In three separate directions they were to set forth as 
pilgrims to the shrines of India. Never more were they to look on 
each other’s faces. Never more were they to rest in their wanderings, 
from the day which witnessed their separation to the day which witnessed 
their death. 

“As those words were whispered to me, the plaintive music ceased. 
The three men prostrated themselves on the rock before the curtain which 
hid the shrine. They rose—they looked on one another—they embraced. 
Then they descended separately among the people. The people made 
way for them in dead silence. In three different directions I saw the 
crowd part at one and the same moment. Slowly the grand white mass 
of the people closed together again. The track of the doomed men 
through the ranks of their fellow mortals was obliterated. We saw them 
no more. 

“ A new strain of music, loud and jubilant, rose from the hidden shrine. 
The crowd around me shuddered, and pressed together. 

“The curtain between the trees was drawn aside, and the shrine was 
disclosed to view. 

“There, raised high on a throne—seated on his typical antelope, with 
his four arms stretching towards the four corners of the earth—there, 
soared above us, dark and awful in the mystic light of heaven, the god 
of the Moon. And there, in the forehead of the deity, gleamed the 
yellow Diamond, whose splendour had last shone on me in England from 
the bosom of a woman’s dress. 

“Yes! after the lapse of eight centuries, the Moonstone looks forth 
once more over the walls of the sacred city in which its story first began. 
How it found its way back to its wild native land—by what accident or 
by what crime the Indians gained possession of their sacred gem, may 
be in your knowledge, but is not in mine. You have lost sight of it in 
England, and (if I know anything of this people) you have lost sight of 
it for ever. 

“So the years pass, and repeat each other; so the same events revolve 
in the cycle of time. What will be the next adventures of the ‘Moon- 
stone?’ Who can tell?” 


After ‘The Moonstone’ appeared ‘Man and Wife’ (1870), 
‘Poor Miss Finch’ (1872), and ‘The New Magdalen’ (1873), all 
books which would have made a reputation for a lesser man. 
And after these yet another round dozen stories which, though 
better than any of the sensation novels of to-day, are entirely 
eclipsed by the author's best work. They were written when his 
powers were failing. It has been the fashion of late years to 
neglect the novels of Wilkie Collins. Yet the whirligig of time 
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brings with it justice, and in due course many writers who now 
occupy a high place may find their level, while those that have 
been unjustly belittled shall once more come into their own. 
There remain as a monument to his genius ‘The Woman in 
White,’ ‘No Name,’ ‘ Armadale,’ ‘The Moonstone,’ and, perhaps, 
‘Man and Wife’ and ‘The New Magdalen.’ He was not a great 
artist, neither was he in a high sense literate, but he possessed a 
good work-a-day style, his manner was always distinctive, his 
meaning always clear, and at times he could write as tenderly and 
as humorously as some of his masters. He has no claim to rank 
with the greatest, but at his best he told a story with a simple 
directness of purpose that has never perhaps been equalled, and 
has certainly never been excelled, by any English writer of 
fiction. 
Lewis MELVILLE, 
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A Misguided Expectation. 


“T coutp wish,” thought Dr. Mertole, as he smiled and removed 
his gloves after ringing the bell, “that all my patients were as 
easy to treat as this poor lady, and—well, yes, certainly—as 
methodical in the settlement of their accounts. And yet——” 

The door opened. 

“Miss Grace in?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, sir. They’re in the garden. If you'll please to,step 
in I'll tell them.” 

Betsy, the trim little village maid in course of shaping under 
the capable hands of Miss Eleanor Stedfast, blushed before the 
doctor. At last she too had fathomed the secret of the younger 
of her two mistresses. She had overheard Miss Eleanor rating 
her sister about the foolishness of “embalming a futile infatua- 
tion.” That, to be sure, was a bewildering phrase, but she had 
badgered Mrs. Minch, the cook, until this worthy woman had, 
for tranquillity’s sake, interpreted the riddle. “ Miss Grace,” said 
the cook, “ was in love once upon a time, like the rest of us, and 
she can’t grow out of it; and now you know, Miss Inquisitive! 
There’s nothing worse than that the matter with her, if you ask 
me, and it’s just sinful waste taking physic regular for that.” 

Coming on the top of this interesting communication, the 
heavy square packing-case locked up in Miss Grace’s dressing- 
room was to little Betsy scarcely less than a radiant and lovely 
revelation about the human heart. She had peeped into it when 
the “family” were at church last Sunday, the key having been 
left in the wardrobe. 

“ How is Miss Grace?” asked the doctor casually in the hall. 

“She’s—middling, thank you, sir,” said Betsy. “If you'll 
please to go into the drorin’-room.” 

Dr. Mertole did go, still smiling and meditative, 

“Something more on the ‘aqua’ basis; five minutes’ gossip and 
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another half-guinea to the account of the Misses Stedfast,” he 
mused. “God bless the woman!” 

But this time he was wrong in his forecast. 

Miss Eleanor Stedfast came to him alone, with her strong dark 
face that bore a faint moustache as if it were no indignity, and 
the cordiality of greeting to which he was accustomed from her. 

“T’m so glad my sister hasn’t seen you, doctor,” she said. 
“She’s pruning things in the greenhouse. I want some un- 
professional advice.” 

“ About ?” suggested the doctor. 

“Would you mind coming upstairs? Yes, I think we won't 
risk postponing it. She may come in, and—you know how 
sensitive she is. She wouldn’t like it. May I trouble you?” 

The doctor bowed and followed her, wondering what he was 
about to see. They were as reticent a couple of old maids as 
any on his books, but no doubt they had their secrets—their other 
secrets, that is. Well, life was full of secrets, many of them 
absurdly trivial. 

In the corridor upstairs Miss Eleanor hesitated, then turned a 
door handle. 

“We will go in this way,” she whispered. Opening the door 
she beckoned the doctor into her sister’s dressing-room. She was 
excited, and shut the door behind him quickly. 

Quickly, too, she unlocked the massive old mahogany wardrobe 
and drew forth a thin deal packing-case. 

“Permit me!” said the doctor, observing that it was heavy. 

But Miss Eleanor declined to be assisted. She nervously 
removed one of the sides of the case and exposed a shining brass 
plate, with an inscription in black and scarlet lettering. The 
capitals were all scarlet. A scarlet cross headed the inscription, 
and there was another one underneath. 

“ Read it, please,” said Mies Eleanor. 
This was soon done. 
IN LOVING MEMORY 
OF 
THOMAS DEEMING, 


THE ONLY SON OF THE REVEREND DARNLEY DEEMING, 
FOR THIRTY YEARS VICAR OF THIS PARISH. 








“T am the Resurrection and the Life.” 


It was nothing more than this. Having read it, the doctor 
looked at Miss Eleanor with elevated eyebrows. 
“ He is dead, then?” he asked. 
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“We will talk about it downstairs,” she replied, hastily 
replacing the cover and then the entire case. They returned to 
the drawing-room in silence. This time Miss Eleanor softly 
locked the drawing-room door. Her resolute eyes flashed as she 
faced the doctor. 

“Now tell me,” she demanded, “if she has the right to put up 
a thing like that. There is no proof of Mr. Deeming’s death, no 
more than there has been these—nine years. She has thought 
it out quite by herself, and had it made in Gayley, and—candidly, 
doctor—we have quarrelled about it.” 

“Why quarrelled?” 

“ Because—yes, I will tell you! I have borne it all this time 
and breathed no word to anyone on the subject. Poor Tom was 
not a very steady person. He never really proposed to her. It 
was to me that he did that. Yes, I’m baring my life to you this 
time, Dr. Mertole, and I will hold nothing back—nothing material, 
that is. A month before he left Millington, he solemnly asked 
me to marry him, and I said I would think it over. It was after 
this that his attentions to poor Grace were—were, in fact, not 
quite what I had the right to expect in the circumstances. She 
declares he kissed her, and I am afraid he was capable of it in a 
light moment. But even Grace does not say that he asked her 
to marry him. And now this happens—that thing upstairs, I 
mean! WhatamItodo? She says she will see the vicar about 
it this week. I’m sure it is a most indiscreet thing to do, and 
people will just laugh at us.” 

The doctor looked down at his gloves. He hated to have 
psychological problems sprung on him. 

“T—er——” the noise of wheels outside distracted him. “I 
see your carriage is ready,” he murmured. “It is a lovely 
morning for a drive. It will do you both good.” 

“Come, doctor,” said Miss Eleanor, her composed self again 
“do help me,”, 

“My dear Miss Stedfast, why don’t you put it to the vicar 
It’s much more in his line.” 

“You are a man of the world, Dr. Mertole, the vicar is not; 
and I want a mundane opinion.” 

“Oh, well then, I think with you that it is indiscreet and, well, 
premature. I settled here after Tom Deeming’s time, you know, 
and can’t judge him except from hearsay.” 

Miss Stedfast caught a curious look in the doctor’s eyes, which 
vanished almost as quickly as it appeared. It was the rapid smile 
of a man of the world, and was no doubt kindled by a particular 
thought, 
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“ What is it, doctor?” she asked, earnestly, “ What was in 
your mind just then?” 

The doctor looked at her perplexedly. 

“ Ought I to tell you, I wonder,” he murmured. 

“T hope you will tell me.” 

“Very well, then. Between ourselves, I should guess that your 
friend Deeming wasn’t worth remembering as your two kind hearts 
do remember him. I’ve gathered things about him which nothing 
shall induce me to pass on to you. This also I’ve heard said, and 
you must forgive me if I pain you—but shall I tell you?” 

“T ask you to tell me, doctor.” 

“So be it. Am I right in supposing that you are much better 
off, pecuniarily, than your sister?” 

“Ye—s, that isso. An uncle left me several thousand pounds 
when I was quite——” She stopped suddenly and turned from 
him. “I see,” she added faintly. ‘“ You assume that he wanted 
my money, not myself, whereas—well, well, I suppose you will 
consider me a very remarkable simpleton, Dr. Mertole, when I 
confess that this idea never before entered my head. It shocks 
me.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “I feared it would. You are a good 
woman, Miss Stedfast, not a simpleton. That is why you did not 
think of it before, and why it shocks you now. It is I who 
am the simpleton, to be airing commonplaces so sententiously. 
Everyone in Millington knows you are a good woman and—I 
think I must be off. That is, if Iam not to see Miss Grace to-day.” 

Miss Eleanor held out her hand. 

“Thank you,” she said, “but I would rather you did see my 
sister. I will fetch her. That memorial shall not be put up.” 

Left alone, Dr. Mertole shrugged his shoulders as he went to 
the window. Old Dodson, the Burrows’ coachman, was fingering 
the mare Elizabeth. They had both enjoyed twelve years of 
placid and easy existence at the Burrows and grown fat upon 
it. Dr. Mertole felt irritated. He liked neither unprofessional 
problems, nor patients who had nothing the matter with them. 
He was too conscientious, he imagined. 

He turned to the blue-eyed and slightly hysterical Miss Grace 
pleasantly enough when she appeared with her rather shrill 
“Good morning, doctor!” But somehow he could not keep up 
the farce as usual. Miss Eleanor’s slip of a story had stirred him 
more than he believed it had, and he found himself viewing Miss 
Grace with a sense of impatience at least. 

“Yes, doctor, I think I am a little better to-day,” Miss Grace 
was saying. “That last bottle of medicine——” 
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He took up his hat. 
“There’s nothing the matter with you,” he said, abruptly. 
“ Why can’t you be brave, like your sister, and bear your troubles 
without fussing and magnifying them? The medicine suited you 
because it had nothing in it except a little glycerine and cochineal. 
Good morning.” 

He was out of the room and the house before Miss Grace had 
recovered from this pistol shot of a statement. She was still 
quivering under the pain of such treatment when her sister 
re-entered the room, dressed for the drive. 

“ Are you coming, dear?” asked Miss Eleanor. 

“‘ No—that is, I suppose so.” Miss Grace’s blue eyes enlarged 
upon her sister, and the plaintive look came to them which Miss 
Eleanor had often seen there, and resented in silence. “ Dr. 
Mertole was very peculiar this morning, Eleanor,” she continued. 

“ Did he say you were better?” 

“Hoe did not. He treated me as if I were a fraud, Eleanor. 
He said the most horrid things about me, and—and—no, I will 
not come out at all. I will lie down. And when I feel more 
settled I will go and see Mr. Pycross.” 

Mr. Pycross was the vicar. 

“No, dear,” said Miss Eleanor. “I don’t think I would—yet. 
Surely you must have misunderstood Dr. Mertole. I daresay the 
poor man has been annoyed by one of his patients and could not 
quite hide his feelings. Do come, dear, just to oblige me.” 

“But really, Eleanor, I must see Mr. Pycross. It is almost 
like sacrilege to keep it in a dwelling-house, and I want——” 

Miss Eleanor put her arm round her sister’s neck as if she were 
a child instead of a woman of thirty-five. It was on her lips to 
retort angrily, “ Yours is the sacrilege to presume to show such a 
personal regard for Tom Deeming, himself or his memory!” She 
had often felt like that of late. But this new light to which the 
dostor had helped her made a difference. 

“Please to come, dear!” she begged, and she kissed her sister 
tenderly. 

And then Miss Grace laughed and agreed to the drive. She 
was made like that. A caress could win ker where the strongest 
argument would fail. 

Miss Eleanor went out to discuss Elizabeth with old Dodson. 
Both mare and coachman had recently shown symptoms of deter- 
mined wheeziness, especially Elizabeth. 

“It’s nothing more than common old age, mum,” said Dodson. 
“The time’ll come when you'll have to get her shot and buy a 
new un.” 
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“T hope not,” said Miss Eleanor. 

“Young Mr. Deeming, mum, who bought her for you, he said 
she ought to be good for ten years——” 

“TI think,” interrrupted Miss Eleanor gently, “we will not 
anticipate poor Elizabeth’s end by talking of it.” 

She had winced at the mention of Tom Deeming’s name. As if 
he had not already had more than his share of her thoughts that 
day! And the battle with Grace still to be fought about that 
impossible object upstairs ! 

“Very good, mum,” said Dodson complacently. “I was only 
remarking that Mr. Tom was a rare judge of a ’oss—and other 
things!” 

Was there a covert allusion in these bitter words? To Miss 
Eleanor it seemed so. 

“ What do you mean by that, Dodson ? ” she asked, in her most 
imperious manner ; and she could be very imperious as well as 
very tender. 

But Miss Grace’s coming calmed her. 

“Never mind,” she whispered. And to her sister, “ How nice 
you look to-day, dear! I declare your complexion is quite lovely.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Grace, “I’ve been looking at it again. I do 
wish we might call and see Mr. Pycross. He’s sure to be in as 
it is Friday.” 

Miss Eleanor took her seat in the roomy old-fashioned chaise 
without answering. 

“May we, Nellie?” Miss Grace pleaded, with something of the 
archness as well as the complexion of sweet seventeen. 

She did not notice the nervous movement of her sister’s hands, 
nor the sudden tightening of Eleanor’s lips. 

“ Do let us, Nellie, and get it decided.” 

Old Dodson turned round from his seat on the box. He had 
bushy eyebrows, with a trick of setting them towards people like 
a monkey. He set them now, first at Miss Grace and then at 
her sister. Elizabeth the mare stood still. She had never been 
known to take fright, nor was she likely to begin doing it in her 
nineteenth year. ‘he smallest child might hold her head fear- 
lessly. That was why Dodson never scrupled about mounting 
before his mistresses were in the chaise, 

Miss Eleanor was thinking rapidly. Perhaps it might be well 
to see Mr, Pycross; and if so the sooner the better. If she could 
be spared an active disagreement with her sister on this subject 
(this horrible subject it had become), what a comfort it would be! 
The vicar, though a weak old man, might put his veto on the 
memorial and resist persuasion. 
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“Very well, Grace,” said Miss Eleanor. “The Vicarage, 


Dodson.” 
Miss Grace skipped into the carriage. 
“Darling!” she whispered, as she seized her sister’s nearer 

hand and fondled it. 

Miss Eleanor’s first impulse was to withdraw her hand and say 
something discouraging, even bitter. She breathed rather fast. 
But she overcame that first impulse and smiled. It was a some- 
what stern smile. 

Elizabeth strolled down the drive as if she had rheumatism in 
all her legs and meant everyone who was interested in her to 
know it. 

' “Get on,” said Dodson hoarsely, as he rattled the whipstock in 

its sheath. 

But Elizabeth had never yet known the whip to hurt, and she 
was much too staid and old to affect an alarm she did not feel. 
She coughed and stopped. It was the postman with a telegram 
who thus provided her with a pretext; and the postman’s face 
beamed as if he quite understood that it was not a death this 
time. Millington was used to Reuben Boswell, but nevertheless 
it often wished Miss Macintyre, the postmistress, would keep its 
telegrams just a little private. 

Boswell gave the missive to Miss Eleanor, saluted and turned 
away. He winked at Dodson as he went. And Dodson there- 
upon again put himself askew and cocked his eyebrows at Miss 
Eleanor, who was opening the envelope. 

Miss Grace had begun to chatter conjecturally. 

“Tt’s never Aunt Julia coming to surprise us again, Nellie!” 
she exclaimed. “It would be just like her. Thoughtless is no 
name for her. I call it positive selfishness to—what is it, Nellie?” 

Miss Eleanor had let the paper slip from her fingers. She 
snatched it again when her sister asked the question; it was as 
if she feared Miss Grace might see the telegram. And then she 
dropped it again, wearily, and with a very unusual pallor on her 
face, 

“ Read it,” she said; and to Dodson, “I will get out. Perhaps 
Miss Grace would like to go on, but I must return to the house.” 

“No, no, no!” cried Miss Grace with the countenance of one 
transfigured. She jumped from the chaise. “Oh, Nellie, Nellie, 
how beautiful! After all these years! He is not dead, not dead, 
not dead after all!” 

Miss Eleanor was just in time to catch her sister as she fainted. 
Perhaps it was not an actual swoon, but for nearly a minute it 
seemed so. 
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Dodson tumbled off his perch and helped as far as the door. 
Then Miss Grace opened her eyes again and smiled almost 
seraphically, as she fidgeted free of Dodson’s clutch. 

“Forgive me, dear Nellie,’ she whispered. “It is only 
happiness.” 

“ That will do, Dodson, thank you,” said Miss Eleanor quickly ; 
and with a “ Very good, mum!” Dodson shuffled back to Elizabeth 
and the chaise. There he picked up the telegram and read it, 
accidentally of course: 

And this was what he read: 


“Please meet me at Gayley station, the 4.45 train. —Tom DEEMING.” 


Something like a lifetime of emotions was compressed into the 
next three hours of Miss Eleanor’s day. 

At one moment she was angry with Tom Deeming, furiously 
angry, though she said no word to show it. What right had he 
to obliterate himself and now to return upon them like a thunder- 
bolt? Did he not realise that the years work changes in others 
if not in himself? And what were his intentions in thus master- 
fully telegraphing as if he could take up his threads where he had 
left them nine years ago? 

And Grace would certainly be genuinely ill as a result of this 
bombshell (of bliss, or otherwise), cast without warning upon her 
delicate nature. Ill! why, it might be the death of her. 

What were his intentions? And if they were anything like 
what they had been, what chance had they of realisation ? 

Then again she was filled with tender and even sweet hopes. 
Though so self-contained, to the ordinary observer, often and 
often she had yearned to fulfil the average woman’s destiny of a 
wife. Tom had his weaknesses. She knew it now as never before. 
Nevertheless, she felt that, given the opportunity, she could still 
love him, at thirty-seven too, with such passionate devotion as 
even a good woman may pour forth upon her heart’s idol. It was 
humiliating, in a sense, to feel like this. But, humiliating or not, 
she glowed in the experience. 

And then she caught herself laughing like a schoolgirl at her 
sister’s idiocy in the matter of the memorial upstairs. 

As touching this, Miss Grace also laughed, and came to Eleanor 
to seek an echo of her joy. Then, however, Miss Eleanor laughed 
no longer. 

“Did I not tell you it was foolish thing to do, dear?” she 
asked quietly, a prey now to divers irritations, all which she held 
resolutely under control. 

“T don’t care what it was. I don’t care for anything, darling!” 
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cried Miss Grace. ‘Tom is alive, and I shall see him this after- 
noon—this very afternoon! Oh, Nellie, Nellie, thank God I have 
kept my heart from breaking all these years! ” 

The Burrows’ household of course soon knew all about it. 

Betsy was hard at work puéting the best spare room to rights. 
It was rather a solemn room, with black oak furniture, including 
a carved fourposted bedstead with pale pink hangings. The 
hangings had been bought for Aunt Julia, who loved bright 
colours. 

Under stress of this turmoil, and her own romantic sympathies 
with Miss Grace, Betsy dropped a dish when she came to wait at 
luncheon, It was to be luncheon to-day. There was to be a fine 
late dinner for Mr. Tom, Mrs. Minch, the cook, didn’t know, she 
said, if she was on her head or her heels in the hurry of her 
preparations for this tremendous banquet. She grumbled about 
the unreasonableness of men in not giving proper notice of things, 
and she mentioned to Betsy the parable of the prodigal son and 
the fatted calf, and drew comparisons, Biblical and modern. But 
she too was eager, in moderation, about the coming visitor. Being 
a widow, however, she felt entitled to shake her head at times 
over her saucepans. 

“We're only at the beginnin’, Betsy,” she said, in one of her 
more dubious moments, “Men aren’t what single women think 
‘em, and,” she added mysteriously, “so it will be with this Mr. 
Tom, if I know anything, as I should.” 

Betsy dropped the dish and regretted it tragically with a shiny 
face. 

“Never mind,” said Miss Eleanor. ‘Take the pieces away.” 

“Ts it an omen?” she asked herself. ‘Of course it is not,” 
she answered promptly. 

As for Miss Grace, she laughed merrily. “It isn’t a day to 
worry about a broken plate, is it, Nellie?” she said. 

She had put on a light blue frock which she had not worn since 
she was thirty. It seemed to take years off her age. And how 
her eyes sparkled ! 

At last it was time to trouble Dodson and Elizabeth again. 
Dodson had been bidden to don his Sunday uniform, and the best 
silver-plated gear was put on Elizabeth, who jingled it repeatedly, 
as if inquiring if there was not a mistake somewhere. Elizabeth 
had further been given a noggin of spirituous liquor to prime her 
for the enterprise of a ten-mile trot and a third party in the 
chaise for five of the miles. Under its influence she seemed to 
forget her stiff joints, even pawed the gravel once while waiting 
for the ladies. She had not pawed the gravel like that since 
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about 1885; and indeed she seemed to regret it now, for she held 
up that energetic forefoot afterwards as if to admonish the other 
one against such belated enthusiasm. 

The two sisters entered Tom’s room together ere descending to 
the chaise. Miss Grace wore her sable jacket and muff, and a 
bewitching little sable toque besides. She was scarcely more 
than twenty-five now. 

“T think,” said Miss Eleanor, “everything seems ready 
for him.” 

She was wearing nothing exceptional save a wrinkle or two. 
They made her look quite forty, but she did not think of that. 
Another wrinkle added itself when she saw a pair of large blue 
and amber slippers by the gloomy old bedstead. Grace had 
worked the things feverishly during that great week of Tom’s 
proposal to the one sister and endearing intimacy with the other. 
He had vanished ere they were quite finished. At last their day 
was at hand. 

Was her day also at hand—or Grace’s? 

Miss Eleanor felt ice-cold as she went downstairs. She 
breathed a prayer for help. 

Could she bear it if Tom’s first smile was for Grace? Well, 
she would try to bear even that, and still hold her tongue. As 
for the afterwards—heaven must do both the arranging and the 
fortifying. It was beyond her even to traffic with conjectures in 
the matter. 

“Tf you’re late, Dodson,” cried Miss Grace, when they were in 
the chaise, “ you will leave the Burrows to-morrow.” 

She was jesting, of course. Dodson’s eyebrows and mouth 
showed that he knew it, too, as he cocked the first and stretched 
the second in kindly recognition of the levity. 

“ We'll not be that, Miss Grace, if we do it all on the walk,” 
he replied. ‘We've more’n an hour, and they trains are never 
up to time. It’s the luggage I’m thinking about.” 

Miss Eleanor soothed him on this point. 

“There will be no difficulty about that,” she said. “It can 
come on in a cab or a cart,” 

“Tf there is any!” cried Miss Grace gaily. ‘One knows what 
men are! I daresay he'll have no more than a tooth-brush and a 
comb in his pocket.” 

Again Dodson’s mouth stretched, moderately this time. He 
thought it not improbable that the poor lady had hit the mark, 
for he too, like Dr. Mertole, had heard all the tales that were told 
in Millington about the reckless son of the late vicar. 

The chaise moved. 
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Both sisters looked back involuntarily at the calm, creeper- 
covered red house in which they had spent so many calm years. 
At least the years had left no deep outward mark on them. 

And now Tom Deeming was coming to—to what? To give 
the Burrows a touch of real life, at least. That much was 
certain. It could not be the same house to-morrow that it was 
to-day. 

The villagers glanced at the carriage as it passed along the 
west side of the green. Miss Grace in her war-paint was an 
unusual spectacle. But of course they all knew what it meant. 
Boswell and Miss Macintyre had seen to that, and Dodson himself 
had been at the Green Man for half an hour before he ate his 
dinner. 

The villagers thought their thoughts. 

So did the sisters. 

Miss Grace was in thrall to an excitement that kept her 
speechless for many minutes. “Nellie,” she said at length, and 
Miss Eleanor started at her tone, “how could he know that we 
might not have been dead by this time?” 

“ He could not know, dear.” 

“No, of course. Perhaps that is why he addressed it to 
Stedfast. The word ‘Grace’ would only have cost a halfpenny 
more.” 

Miss Eleanor started again. 

“Ye-s, perhaps so,” she said. 

And again she remembered Dr. Mertole’s wise (worldly-wise) 
words of the morning. Was it possible that Tom meant to be 
ready for either emergency? ‘The telegram showed a preference 
for neither of them, and applied to either equally. Had he come 
home to—to marry the one with the most money, or the one with 
the most—beauty? And if either of them had died, to open his 
arms eagerly (and perhaps thankfully) to the survivor, who would 
then have all the money ? 

“This is horrible!” groaned Miss Eleanor. She put her hand 
to her forehead as if it ached. Her head did not ache, it was her 
heart that ached, cruelly. 

“We mustn’t be dull, Nellie darling!” said Miss Grace 
coquettishly. ‘We mustn’t. Remember he has been seeing the 
world all this time, and he was always such a witty fellow.” 

Miss Eleanor said nothing. 

Miss Grace shut her eyes and leaned back blissfully. Her 
sister judged that she was blissful by the smile that beautified 
her, It was a child’s smile; certainly nothing more mature than 
the smile of trustful and ardent seventeen or eighteen. By-and- 
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by she slept. Miss Eleanor was glad of it, so glad. Tom's 
coming might be either for weal or woe, but the efforts of 
dissimulation which seemed required of her in the meantime 
were all pain, unadulterated pain. While her sister slept she 
looked the future bravely in the face open-eyed—what there was 
of it to be seen, that is. 

Thus they reached the cobbles of Gayley’s outlying streets, 
and in due time the railway-station. They had twenty minutes 
to spare. 

Now that half the work was done Elizabeth panted and made a 
great fuss. She did not seem to know quite whether it was more 
advisable to show pride in her performance or to exaggerate her 
fatigues. But she neighed pettishly when a common cab-horse 
drew up with its muzzle impudently near her own muzzle. 

The two sisters passed into the station; Dodson’s eyebrows 
cocked sympathetically at their backs. 

“Tt’s a rum turn, whichever way you look at it!” said Dodson 
to Elizabeth. Elizabeth nosed his waistcoat with the white-and- 
scarlet stripes as if she loved him. Really she loved her food far 
better than Dodson, and she was merely trying to free her nostrils 
from the taint of that plebeian cab-horse with the dirty white 
blaze on its brow. 

The waiting for the train was the worst part of the day’s 
experience so far—for both the sisters. Miss Grace grew almost 
hysterical. She could not or would not stand or sit still. She 
bothered the porters and she worried her sister. 

“You're certain it will come—that nothing has happened to 
it,” she asked fearfully of the nearest official, at fourteen minutes 
to five. 

“Why, miss, what should happen to it?” was the smiling 
retort. ‘And there goes the signal. She’s not two minutes late 
on the whole run.” 

Miss Grace gasped audibly. 

“Hold me, Nellie!” she whispered; and her sister seized her 
arm and held it tight. 

The train crept in. There were eight carriages to it. Miss 
Eleanor did not know how old and anxious she looked as she 
gazed at each set of windows. Yet it was with something like 
relief that she acknowledged that she had not seen him yet when 
all the carriages had passed. 

Miss Grace tried to run. 

“We mustn’t miss him!” she stammered. “Suppose he should 
go out and not see us!” 

“Tt isn’t likely, dear,” whispered Miss Eleanor. 
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How they scrutinised the eight men and women and the one 
little boy who got out of the train! No one of them was Tom. 
That was certain. 

They saw the guard hurry to the little boy, but that was 
nothing. He was a pretty little fellow, with a broad lace collar 
to his jacket, and a sort of brief bag in his hand, and he stared 
about him manfully. A boy of seven, or so. But where was 
Tom ? 

“Nellie!” exclaimed Miss Grace, with wild eyes. 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“He is not here. Is it—could it be a hoax ?” 

Ah! That was a new idea to Miss Eleanor. Much seemed 
possible to her now that she would not have dreamed about a few 
hours ago. 

“Be brave, dear!” she said tremulously. 

She herself was on the point of breaking down at last. 

And then, with a broad and honest smile on his brown face, 
the guard approached them, leading that small boy by the hand. 
The small boy stared.. And Miss Grace also stared, stared at the 
boy as if she were spellbound by him, and clutched her sister’s 
arm, 

The guard addressed himself to Miss Eleanor. 

“T don’t think I’m making a mistake,” he said, “in supposing 
you are Miss Stedfast. It was one or two ladies; there might be 
two, I was told.” 

“ Yes—yes,” said Eleanor. ‘ What then?” 

Her sister was holding out her hand timorously to the little 
boy, who was beginning to smile at her. 

“Only this, ma’am. The young gentleman was put in my 
charge at St. Pancras as far as Gayley. He was to be met here. 
He has a letter to give you.” 

“ Nellie,” whispered Miss Grace hoarsely, “look at him.” 

Miss Eleanor looked at the boy, and in a flash saw what her 
sister had already seen. 

“ Who is—he ? ” she asked the guard. 

The guard patted the boy on the back. 

“Speak up, my little man, and tell the ladies your name. Be 
sharp, too!” he said, with a glance towards the engine. 

“Thomas Stackpole Deeming!” said the boy. “And I’ve got 
to give you this.” 

He pulled a letter from his pocket and offered it to Miss 
Eleanor. The guard touched his cap and returned to his van. 

Miss Eleanor was conscious of a growing weight on her arm. 
She looked at her sister and beckoned to the station-master. 
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“Would you be so good,” she murmured. “ We have a carriage 
waiting outside. My sister is unwell.” 

Between them they got Miss Grace out of the station, and then 
Dodson’s arm was also of service, for the second time that day. 
little Tom Deeming followed them. Miss Eleanor had not 
forcotten him. 

They made Miss Grace as comfortable as possible; nor did her 
sister think it was at all an extremity for a doctor. 

“She has had another shock, Dodson—that is all,” she 
explained. 

“Yes, mum,” said Dodson, who then cocked his eyebrows at 
the boy. “ Hasn’t Mr. Deeming come by this train, mum?” 

“No—that is, yes; this is Master Deeming, Dodson. Shall I 
help you in, dear?” 

Little Tom Deeming laughed. It was his father’s once-familiar 
laugh in miniature. 

“Tl get in by myself, thank you,” he said; and he did. 

“Home at once, Dodson,” said Miss Eleanor. 

“ But the —luggage, mum?” suggested Dodson. 

The boy himself answered, as if it were a most entertaining 
truth. 

“Tye only got this!” he cried, holding up the wee bag. 
‘Mother said she’d bet I should do without more than a night- 
gown. She said I’d have to get along without her, too—for ever 
and ever, Amen.” 

Miss Eleanor and Dodson exchanged glances. Dodson’s chin 
jerked upwards a little. But it was not for him to speak. 

“ Home, please!” said Miss Eleanor. 

They were in Gayley’s main street before she had courage 
enough to open the envelope in her hand. It was crushed out 
of shape when she turned to it. But of course it had to be opened. 

And this was what she read, with eyes that were dim at the 
start, and dimmer still when she had twice gone through the raw, 
even insolent, epistle, from beginning to end. 


“My husband Tom Deeming, who was buried yesterday, said he was 
sure you would put up with his son, that is adopt him, if I didn’t want 
him, having to earn my living on the stage as an actress and travel about, 
which makes a child terribly in the way. He says you are awfully kind, 
Miss Eleanor Stedfast and Miss Grace Stedfast. That’s how I took the 
liberty of telegraphing. He wrote the words for me before he died, and 
so I send little Tom to you, and because he’d be so awfully in the way 
with me. You may have him for good if you like, or if you don’t want 
him just put something in the ‘Agony Column’ of the Times, heading 
it‘ Tom.’ Then I shall know and will manage best 1 can. 

“Mrs, DEEMING.” 
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Miss Eleanor stared at the letter long after she had done 
reading it. There was talking going on, but she did not hear it ; 
did not hear it coherently, that is. She was thinking—of the 
memorial tablet, the terrible revelations of the day, and—and— 
she scarcely knew what else. The world was reeling and whirling 
and she seemed outside it. 

Suddenly she heard the words that were passing. 

“Didn’t you love him then, my dear?” 

It was her sister’s voice. 

“T did sometimes, and sometimes I didn’t, you know,” was the 
reply. ‘Mother says he wasn’t a good father.” 

That was the boy. 

“You dear little treasure! And will you love me—us, 
that is?” 

“Oh, yes. I'll try, anyway. Mother said I was to. I’m never 
going to see her again, she said.” 

Miss Eleanor turned from her letter. Grace had the child’s 
hand in hers. She was fondling it and looking young and 
happy again. Her eyes were riveted upon the boy. They grew 
intense in their expression as she bent towards him and 
whispered :— 

“ Wasn't he kind to you?” 

The boy answered carelessly : “ He used to kick me for nothing.” 
_ And then, heedless of the public eye, having uttered a little cry 

of horror, Miss Grace snatched the boy into her arms and held 
him to her heart. 

“Eleanor !” she exclaimed earnestly. 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“We will keep him, won’t we? He wants us to. He’s come 
for that. He says so.” 

She spoke so loudly that Dodson cocked round for a moment. 

“Hush, dear!” said Miss Eleanor. “I know all about it; 
this letter explains. Yes, we will keep little Tom—if he is a 
good boy.” 

Her smile at young Tom Deeming, thus hugged in her sister’s 
embrace, summoned an answering smile to the boy’s lips. 

“T say,” he stammered afterwards, screwing his head to get a 
look at Miss Grace, “ you are a oner to clip hold of a fellow!” 

“Yes, darling,” said Miss Grace. “And we're going to keep 
you—fast like this for life—our life, that is.” 

There was a slight set-back to the contentment and even 
happiness of the sisters when the Burrows was reached. But 
that was soon overcome. The big slippers were put away and the 
big bed would do for the child for that one night. As for the 
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dinner—well, Mrs. Minch was a forgiving soul, and young Tom 
had a magnificent appetite. 

One week later the brass memorial tablet with the black 
lettering and the scarlet capitals was actually fixed in the church. 
Millington was amazed at the promptitude of the tablet, and even 
Miss Macintyre gave the sisters credit for having known a vast 
deal more about Tom Deeming’s career than seemed likely. 

As for the boy, he brought such sunshine into the Burrows 
that Dr. Mertole was soon informed by Miss Grace that she 
really didn’t want any more medicine, she felt quite well again, 
at last. 

Dr. Mertole, who knew everything from Miss Eleanor, smiled 
at his dismissal, and was glad. He was a philanthropist in his 
way, as well as a doctor with a conscience. 


C, EpWARDEs. 











